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CHARLES 

. EARL OF DORSET AND MIDDLESEX ^ 

I/Hrd Chamberlain of his M(^jest^s Household, Knight of 
the most noble Order of the Garter, Sue. 


MY LORD| 

The wishes and desires of all good men, which 
have attended your lordship from your first ap- 
pearance in the world, are at length accomplished 
in your obtaining those honours and dignities 
which you have so long deserved. Ther^ are no 
factions, though irreconcileable to one another, 
that are not united in their affection to yon, and 
the respect they pay you. They are equally 
pleased in your prosperity, and would be equally 
concerned in your afOiction. Titus Vespasian was 
not more the delight of human kind. The univer- 
sal empire made him only more known and more 
powerful, but could not make him more beloved. 
He had greater ability of doing good, but youc 
inclination to it is not less : and though you could 
not extend your beneficence to so many persons, 
vet you have lost as few days as that excellent 
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^inperor, and never bad bis complaint to make 
when you went to bed, that tlie sun bad sbone upon 
you iu vain, when you had the opportunity of 
relieving Some unhappy man. This, my lord, has 
j ustly acqui^d yon as many friends as there are 
‘persons who haye the honour to be known to you : 
jpiere acquaintance you have none; you have 
drawn them all into a nearer line : and they who 
have conversed with yoti are for ever after invi6> 
lably yours. Ti)is is a truth so generally acknow- 
ledged that it needs no pfoOf. It is of the nature 
of a first principle, which is received as soon as it 
jfs proposed ; and needs not the reformation which 
Descartes used to his. For we doubt not, nei- 
ther can we properly say, we tliink we admire and 
love you above all other men : there is a cer- 
tainty in the proposition, and we know it. Witli 
the same' insurance can I say, yon neither have 
enemies, nioV ean scarce have any ; for they who 
^ave never heard of yon, can neither love or hate 
von ; and they \^ln> have can have no other notion 
.'of you,' than that which they receive from the 
public, that you are the best of men. After tliis, 
•my testiiiiony can Ije of no further use, than to 
declare it to :be daylight at high-noon : and all 
who haVe the ben^t of sight can look op as well 
'and see the sun. 

ft 

It is true, I have one privilege which is almost 
*particular to myself, tha'f 1 saw you in the east at 
your first arising above the hemisphere. I was as 
soon sensible as any man of that light, when it 
was but just shooting out, and beginning to travel 
upward to the meridian. I made my early ad- 
dresses to your lordship, in psy * Essay of Dra- 
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Biatic Poetry;' wd therein bespoke you to tiie 
world : wherein I have the right of a first dis- 
coverer. When I was myself in the rndiments of 
my poetry, without name or reputation in the 
world, having rather the ambition of a writer 
than die skill; .when I was drawing the outlines 
of an art, without any living master to instruct 
me in it; an art which had been better praised 
than studied here in England, wherein Shakspeare, 
who created the stage among us, had rather 
written happily, than knowingly and justly : and 
Jonson, who by studying Horace bad been ac- 
quainted with the rules, yet seemed to envy to 
posterity that knowledge ; and like an inventor of 
some useful art, to make a monopoly of bis learn- 
ing. When thus, as I may say, before the use of 
the loadstone, or knowledge of the compass, I was 
sailing in a vast ocean, without other help than 
the polestar of the ancients, and the rules of the 
French stage amongst the modems; which are 
extremely different from ours, by reason of their 
opposite taste: yet even tlien I had the pre- 
sumption to dedicate to your lordship, a very un- 
finbbed piece, I must confess, and which only can 
be excused by the little experience of the author, 
and the modesty of the title, ‘ An Essay.’ Vet I 
was stronger in prophesy than 1 was in criticism : 
I was inspired to foretel you to mankind, as the 
restorer of poetry, the greatest genius, the truest 
judge, and the best patron. 

Good sense and good-nature are never sepa- 
rated, though the ignorant world has thought 
otherwise. Good-nature (by which I mean bene- 
ficence and candour) is the product of right rea- 
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son; which of necessity will give lUlowance to 
the filings of others, by considering that there 
is nothing perfect in mankind; and by dittin* 
gabbing that ^hich comes nearest to excellency, 
thongfa not aWlutely free from fhnlts, will cer^ 
tainly produce a candour in the judge. It is 
incident to an elevated understanding, like your 
lordship’s, to find out the errors of other men : 
but it is yonr prerogative to pardon them; to look 
vrith pleasure on those things, which are some* 
what congenial, and of a remote kindred to yonr 
own conceptions : and to forgive the many fail- 
ings of tliose, who, with their wretched art, cannot 
arrive to those heights that you possess, from a 
happy, abnndant, and native genius : winch are as 
inborn to yon, as they were to Shakspeare ; and, 
for aught I know, to Homer : in either of whom, 
we find all arts and sciences, all moral and natural 
phi losopby , without knowing that they ever studied 
them. 

There u not an English writer this day living, 
who is not perfectly convinced that your lordship 
exceb all others, in all the several parts of poetry 
which you have undertaken to adorn. The most 
vain, and the most ambitious of our age, have not 
dared to assume so much as the competitors of 
Thembtocles. They have yielded the first place 
without dbpute; and have been arrogantly con- 
tent to be esteemed as second to your lordship ; 
and even that also with a longo sed proximi inter- 
mllo. If there have been, or are any, who go 
further in their self-conceit, they must be very 
singular in their opinion : they must be like the 
officer, in a play, who was called captain, tiente- 
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nant, and company. The world will easily con- 
clude, whether such unattended generals can ever 
be capable of making a revolution in Parnassus. 

I will not attempt, in this place, to say any 
thing particular of your lyric poems, tliough they 
are the delight and wonder of this age, and will 
be the envy of the next The subject of thw 
book confines me to satire, and in that an author 
of your own quality ', (whose ashes I will not dis- 
turb) has given you all the commendation, which 
bis self-snfficiency could afford to any man : * The 
best good man, with the worst-natnr’d muse.' In 
that character, metiiinks, I am reading Jonson’ii 
verses to the memory of Shakspeare j an insolent, 
sparing, and invidious panegyric; where good 
nature, the most godlike commendation of a man, 
is only attributed to your person, and denied to 
your writings. For they are every where so foil 
of candour, tliat, like Horace, yon only expose 
the follies of men, without arraigning their vices ; 
and in this excel him, that yon add that pointed- 
ness of thought which is visibly wanting in our 
great Roman. There is more of salt in all your 
verses, than I have seen in any of the modems, or 
even of the ancients : but you have been sparing 
of the gall ; by which means you have pleased all 
readers, and offended none. Donne alone, of all 
our countrymen, had your talent; but was not 
happy enough to arrive at ydnr versification. And 
were he translated into numbers and English, he 
would yet be wanting in the dignity of expression.. 
That which is the prime virtne and chief oma« 

* Tbs Earl of Rocbeiter, allRdiag to Horace^ Tealh SaUro. • 
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ment of Virgil, which distingaishes him from thtf 
rest of writers, is so conspicuous in your verses, 
that it casts a shadow on all your contemporaries ; 
we cannot be seen, or but obscurely, while you 
are present You equal Donne in the variety, 
multiplicity, and choice of thoughts ; you excel 
him in the manner and the words. 1 read you 
both with the same admiration, but not with the 
same delight. He affects the metaphysics, not 
only in his satires, but in his amorous verses, 
where nature only should reign; and perplexes 
the minds of the fair sex with nice speculations of 
philosophy, when he should engage their hearts, 
and entertain them with the softness of love. In 
this (if I may be pardoned for so bold a truth) 
Mr. Cowley has copied him to a fault ; so great a 
one in my opinion, that it throws his ‘ Mistress’ 
infinitely below his * Pindarics,’ and his latter 
compositions, which are undoubtedly the best of 
his poems, and the most correct. For roy own 
part, 1 must avow it freely to the world, that I 
never attempted any thing in satire, wherein I 
have not studied your writings as the most perfect 
model. I have continually laid them before me ; 
and the greatest commendation which my own 
partiality can give to my productions is, that they 
are copies ; and no further to be allowed, than as 
they have something more or less of the original. 
Some few touches of your lordship, some secret 
graces which I have endeavoured to express after 
your manner, have made whole poems of mine to 
pass with approbation : but take your verses alton 
getber, and they are inimitable. If therefore I 
have not written better, it is because you have 
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hot written more. You have not set me siifficiert^ 
copy to transcribe ; and I cannot add one letter 
of my own invention, of which I have not the ex- 
ample there. 

It is a general complaint against yonr lordship^ 
(and I must have leave to upbraid you with it),' 
that, because yon need not write, you will not. 
Mankind, that wishes yon so well, in all things 
fhat relate to your prosperity, have their intervals 
of wishing for themselves ; and are within a little 
of grudging you the fulness of your fortune. They 
would be more malfcibiis if ybu used it not so 
well, and with so mtich generosity. 

Fame is in itself a real good, if i^e may believe 
Cicero, who was perhaps too fond of it. But 
even fame (as Virgil tells us) acquires strength by 
going forward. Let Epicurus give indolency as 
an attribute to his gods, and place in it the happi- 
ness of the blessed : the Divinity which we worship,' 
has given ns not only a precept against It, but his 
own example to the contrary. The world, mjl 
lord, would be content to allow you a seventh da}? 
for rest; or if you thought that hard upon you, 
we would not refuse you half your time : if yon 
came out, like some great monarch, to take a town 
but once a year, as it were for your diversion, 
though yon had no need to extend your territories. 
In short, if yon were a bad, or, which is worse, an 
indifferent poet, we would thank yon for our own 
quiet, and not expose you to the want of yours. 
But when you are so great and so successful, and 
when we have that necessity of your writing,’ 
that we cannot subsist entirely without it; any 
niore (I may almost say) than the world witiiout 
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the daily course of ordinary providence; methinks 
this argument might prevail with yon, my lord, to 
forego a little of your repose for the public bene- 
fit. It is not that you are under any force of 
working daily miracles, to prove your being ; but 
now and then somewhat of extraordinary, that is 
any tiling of your production, is requisite to re- 
fresh your character. 

Tliis, I think, my lord, is a sufficient reproach to 
you ; and should I carry it as fiir as mankind would 
authorize me, would be little less than satire. 
And, indeed, a provocation is almost necess^, in 
belialf of the* world, that yoii might be induced 
sometimes to write ; and in relation to a multitude 
of scribblers, who daily pester the world with their 
insufferable stuff, that they might be discouraged 
from writing any more. I complain not of their 
lampoons and libels, though 1 have been the pub- 
lic mark for many years. I am vindictive enough 
to have repelled force by force, if I could imagine 
that any of them had ever reached me ; but they 
either shot at rovers % and therefore missed; or 
their powder was so weak, that I might safely 
stand tliem at the nearest distance. 1 answered 
not the * Rehearsal,’ because 1 knew the autlior 
sate to himself when he drew the picture, and was 
the very Bayes of his own farce : because also 1 
knew, that my betters were more concerned than 
i was in that satire: and lastly, because Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Johnson, the main pillars of it, were two 
such languishing gentlemen in their conversation^ 
that I could Uken them to nothing but to their 

* A term in archery for ahoutii^ at random. 
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own relations, those noble characters of men of 
wit and pleasure about the town. The like coor 
sideratious have hindered me from dealing with 
the lamentable companions of their prose and 
doggrel ; I am so far from defending my poetry 
against them, that I will not so much as expose 
theirs. And for my morals, if they are not proof 
against their attacks, let me be thought by poster 
rity, what those authors wnuld be thought ; if any 
memory of them, or of their writings, could endure 
so long as to another age. But these dull maker# 
of lampoons, as harmless as they have been to me, 
are yet of dangerous example to the public : some 
witty men may perhaps succeed to their designs, 
and, mixing sense with malice, blast the reputation 
of ^e most innocent amongst men, and the most 
virtuous amongst women. 

Heaven be praised, our common libellers ar^ 
as free from the imputation of wit as of morality ; 
and therefore whatever mischief they have de« 
signed, they have performed but little of it. Yet 
these ill writers in all justice ought themselves to 
be exposed : as Persies has giyen us a fair exam- 
ple in his first satire; which is levelled particularly 
at them. And none is so fit to correct their faults, 
as he who is not only clear from any in his own 
writings, but also so just, that he never de- 
fame the good ; and is armed with the power of 
verse, to punish and make examples of the bad. 
But of this I shall have occasion to speak further, 
when I come to give the definition and character 
of true satires. 

In the meantime, as a counsellor bred up in the 
knowledge of the municipal and statute-laws, may 
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honestly inforin a just prince how far his preroga-i 
tive extends; so I may 'he allowed to tell your 
lordship, who, by an undisputed title are the king 
of poets, what an extent of power yOu have, and 
how lawhilly you may exercise it, over the petulant 
scribblers of this age. As lord-chamberlain, 1 
know, you are absolute by your office, m all that 
belongs to the decency and good manners of the 
stage. You can banish from ttience scurrility and 
profaneness, and regain the licentious insolence 
of poets and their actors, in all things that shock 
the public quiet, or the reputation of private per- 
sons, under the notion of humour. But I mean 
not the authority which is annexed to your office : 

I speak of that only which is inborn and inherent 
to yonr person. What is produced in you by an 
excellent wit, a masterly and commanding genius 
bver all writers: whereby you are inipowered, 
when yon please, to give the final decision of wit : 
to put your stamp on all that ought to pass for 
current ; and set a brand of reprobation on clipped 
poetry, and false coin. A shilling dipped in the 
bath, may go for gold amongst the ignorant ; but 
the sceptres on the guineas show the difference. 
That your lordship is formed by nature for this 
supremacy, I could easily prove, (were it not 
already granted by the world) from the distin- 
guishing character of your writing; which is so 
visible to me, that I never could be imposed on to v 
receive for yours what was written by any others; 
or to mistake your genuine poetry for their spurious 
productions. I can further add with truth (though 
hot without some vanity in saying it), that in the 
same paper, written by divers hands, whereof your 
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lordship’s was only part, I conld separate your 
gold from their copper : and though I could not 
give back to every author his own brass, (for 
there is not the same role for distinguishing be- 
twixt bad and bad, as betwixt ill and excellently 
good) yet I never failed of knowing what was 
yours, and what was not ; and was absolutely cer- 
tain, that this or the other part was positively 
yours, and could not possibly be written by any 
other. 

True it is, that some bad poems, though not ally 
carry their owners’ marks about them. There is 
some peculiar aokwardness, false grammar, imper- 
fect sense, or at the least obscurity r some brand 
or other on this buttock, or that ear, that it is 
notorious who are the owners of the cattle, though 
they should not sign it with their names. But 
your lordsliip, on the contrary, is distinguished not 
only by the excellency of your thoughts, but by 
your style and manner of expressing them. A 
painter, judging of some admirable piece, may 
affirm with certainty that it was of Holbein, or Van- 
dyke: but vulgar designs, and common draughts, 
are easily mistaken and misapplied. Thus, by 
my long study of your lordship, I am arrived at 
the knowledge of your particular manner. In the 
good poems of other men, like those artists I can 
only say, this is like the draught of such a one, or 
like the colouring of anotfter. In short, I can 
only be sure, that it is the hand of a good master : 
but in your performances, it is scarcely possible 
for me to be deceived. If you write in your 
strength, you stand revealed at the first view ; and 
should yon write under it, you cannot avoid some 
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peculiar graces, which only cost roe a second cron* 
sideration to discover you : for I may say it, with 
ail the severity of truth, that every line of youra 
is precious. Your lord^p’s only fault is, that 
you have not written more; unless I could add 
another, and that yet greater, (but I fear for the 
public, the accusation would not be true), that 
you liave written, and out of vicious modesty 
will not publish. 

Virgil has confined his works within the com« 
pass of eighteen thousand lines, and has not treated 
many subjects; yet he ever had, and ever will 
have, the reputation of the best poet. Martial 
says of him, that be could have excelled Varins in 
tragedy, and Horace in lyric poetry ; but out of 
deference to his friends, he attempted neither. 

The same prevalence of genius is in your lord* 
ship, but the wmld cannot paidon your concealing 
it, on the same consideration; because we have 
neither a living Varius, nor a Horace, in whose 
excellencies both of Poems, Odes, and Satires, 
you had equalled them, if our language had not 
yielded to the Roman in mqiesty, and length of 
time had not added a reverence to the works of 
Horace. For good sense is the same in all or 
most ages; and course of time rather improves 
nature, th^ impairs her. What has been may be 
again: another Homer, and another Virgil, may 
possibly arise from those very causes which pro* 
dnced the first: though it would be impudence 
to affirm that any such have appeared. 

It is manifest, that some particular ages have 
been more happy than others in the production of 
great men, in ail sorts of arts and sciences : ag 
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that of Enripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and 
the rest for stage poetry amongst the Greeks : that 
of Angnstns for heroic, lyric, dramatic, elegiac, 
and indeed all sorts of poetry, in the persons of 
Virgil, Horace, Varins, Ovid, and many others; 
especially if we take into that century the latter 
end of the commonwealth; wherein we find Varro, 
Lncretins, and Catnllns: and at the same time 
lived Cicero, and Sallust, and Caesar. A famous 
age in modem times, for learning in every kind, 
was that of Lorenzo de Medici, and his son Leo X. 
wherein painting was revived, and poetry flourish* 
ed, and the Greek language was restored. 

Examples in all these are obvious. But what 
I would infer is this : that in such an age, it is pos* 
sible some great genius may arise, to equal any of 
the ancients ; abating only for the language. For 
great contemporaries whet and cultivate each 
other: and mutual borrowing and commerce 
makes the common riches of learning, as it does 
of the. civil government. 

But suppose that Homer and Vii^l were the 
only of their species, and that natnre was so much 
worn out in producing them, that she is never 
able to bear the like again ; yet the example only 
holds in heroic poetry : in tragedy and satire, I 
offer myself to maintain against some of our 
modem critics, that this age and the last, particu* 
larly in England, liave excelled the ancients in 
both those kinds : and I would instance in Shak- 
speare Of the former; of your lordship, in the 
latter sort K 

i • Woald it be Imagjncd,* My» Dr. Johnson, ‘ that of this rival 
to antiquity, all ihe satires were little personal invectives, and 
that his longest compositioo was a song of devoi stuuas V 
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Thas I might s^ely confine myself to my native 
country. But if 1 would only cross the seas, I 
might find in France a living Horace and a 
Juvenal, in the person of the admirable Boileau : 
whose numbers are excellent, whose expressions 
are noble, whose thoughts are just, whose language 
is pure, whose satire is pointed, and whose sense 
is close. What be borrows from the ancients, he 
repays witli usury of bis own, in coin as good, and 
almost as universally valuable. For setting pre- 
judice and partiality apart; though he is our 
enemy, the stamp of a Louis, the patron of all arts, 
is not much inferior to the medal of an Augustus 
Caesar. Let this be said without entering into the 
interests of factions and parties, and relating only 
to the bounty of that king to men of learning and 
merit : a praise so just, that even we who are his 
enemies cannot refuse it to him. 

Now if it may be permitted me to go back 
again to the consideration of epic poetry, I have 
confessed that no man hitherto has reached, or so 
much as approached, to the excellencies of Homer 
or of Virgil. I must further add, that Statius, 
the best versificator next Virgil, knew not how to 
design after him, though he had the model in his 
eye; that Lucan is wanting both in design and 
subject, and is besides too full of heat and affecta- 
tion; that among the moderns, Ariosto neither 
.designed justly, nor observed any unity of action, 
or compass of time, or moderation, in the vastness 
of his draught: his style is luxurious, without 
majesty or decency, and his adventurers without 
the compass of nature and possibility. Tasso, 
yvbose design was regular, and who observed the 
roles of unity in time and place more closely 
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Virgil, yet was not so happy in bis action : be con- 
fesses himself to have been too lyrical } that is, to 
have written beneath the dignity of heroic verse, 
in his episodes of Sopbronia, Erminia, and Armida: 
his story is not so pleasing as Ariosto’s; be is. too 
flatulent sometimes, and sometimes too dry ; many 
times unequal, and almost always forced; and 
besides, is full of conceptions, points of epigram, 
and witticisms ; all which are not only below the 
dignity of heroic verse, but contrary to its nature. 
Virgil and Homer have not one of them : and 
those who are guilty of so boyish an ambition in 
so grave a subject, are so far from being considered 
ae heroic poets, that they ought to be turned down 
irom Homer to the Anthologia, from Virgil tp 
Martial and Owen's epigrams, and from Spenser 
to Fleckno ; that is, from the top to the bottom 
of all poetry. But to return to Tasso, he borrows 
from the invention of Boyardo, and in bis altera- 
tion of his poem, which is infinitely the worse, 
imitates Homer so very servilely, that (for exam- 
ple) he gives the king of Jerusalem fifly sons, 
only because Homer had bestowed the like num- 
ber on king Priam ; he kills the youngest in the 
same manner; and has provided bis hero with a 
Patroclus under another name, only to bring him 
back to the wars, ' when his fiiend was killed. 
The French have performed nothing in this kind, 
which is not as below those two Italians, and sub- 
ject to a tliousand more reflections; without ex- 
amining their St. Lewis, their' Pucelle, or their 
Alarique^ The Englisli have only to boast of 

f 

4 < Saint Louia.’an heroic poem, was written by Le Moine; 
^ La Pucelle,’ by Cbapelain; and * Alariqne/by Scn,deri. - ' 
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Spenser and Milton, who neither of tliem wanted 
either genius or learning to have been perfect 
poets ; and yet botii of tliem are liable to many 
censures. For there is no uniformity in the design 
of Spenser: he aims at the accomplishment of no 
one action : he raises up a hero for every one of 
his adventures: and endows each of them with 
some particnfan moral virtue, which rendeis them 
all equal, without subordination or preference. 
Every one b most valiant iu his own. legend; only 
we most do them that justice to observe, that 
magnanimity, which is the character of Prince 
Arthur, shines throughout tlie whole poem, and 
succours the rest when they are in distress. The 
original of every knight was dien living in tlie 
court of queen Elizabeth ; and he attributed to 
each of them that virtue which he thought most 
conspicuous io them : an ingenious piece of flattery, 
though it turned not much to his account. Had 
he lived to finish his poem in the six remaining 
legends, it had certainly been more of a piece : 
but could not have been perfect, because the 
model was not true. But prince Arthur, or his 
chief patron Sir Philip Sidney (whom he intended 
to make happy by the marriage of his Gloriana), 
djring before him, deprived the poet both of means 
and spirit to accomplish his design. For the rest, 
his obsolete language and the ill choice of his 
stanza, are faults but of the second magnitude : 
for notwithstanding the first, he is still intelligible, 
at least after a little practice ; and for the last, he 
is flie more to be admired, that labouring under 
such a difficulty, his verses are so numerous, so 
various, and so harmonious, that only Virgil, whom 
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professedly imitated, has surpassed him among^ 
the Romans; and only Mr. Waller among the 
English. * 

As for Mr. Milton (whom we all admire with 
so mnch jostice), bis snbject is not that of an 
heroic poem, properly so caHed. His design is 
the losing of our happiness ; his event is not pros*' 
perous; like that of all other epic works: bis 
heavenly machines are many, and his human per- 
sons are but two. But I will not take Mr. 
Rymer's work out of bis hands : he has promised 
the world a critique on that antlior ^ ; wherein, 
though be will not allow bis poem for heroic, I 
hope he will grant us that his thoughts are elevat- 
ed, his words sounding, and that no man has so 
liappiiy copied the manner of Homer; or so 
copiously translated bb Orsecisms, and the Latin 
elegancies of VirgiL It b true, be runs into a Bat 
thought sometimes for a hundred lines together, 
bnt it is when he b got into a track of scripture. 
Hb antiquated words were his choice, not hia 
necessity;' for therein he imihited Spenser, a» 
Spenser did Chaucer. And though, perhaps, the 
love of their masters may have transported both too 
far in tlie frequent use of them ; yet, in my opinion, 
obsolete words may then be laudably revived, 
when either they are more sounding or more sig- 
nificant than those in practice ; and when their 
obscurity is taken away, by joining otlier words 
to them which clear the sense ; according to the 
rule of Horace, for the admission of new words; 
But in both cases, a moderation b to be observed 

s Rymer did not fulfil tbU promise, nor was h« equal to tb« 

task. 
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io the use of tliera. For unnecessary coinage, as 
well as unnecessary revival, runs into affectation ; 
a fault to be avoided on either hand. Neither 
vrill I justify Milton for his blank verse, though 1 
may excuse him, by the example of Hannibal 
Caro and other Italians, who have used it. For 
whatever causes he alledges for the abolishing of 
rhyme, (which I have not now the leisure to ex- 
amine) his own particular reason is plainly this, 
that rhyme was not his talent ; he had neither the 
ease of doing it, nor the graces of it ; which is 
manifest in his ‘ Juvenilia,' or verses written in liis 
youth ; where his rhyme is always constrained and 
forced and comes hardly from him, at an age 
when tlie soul is most pliant, and the passion of 
love makes almost every man a rhymer, though not 
a poet. 

By this time, my lord, I doubt not but that you- 
wonder, why I have run off from my bias so long 
together, and made so tedious a digression from 
satire to heroic poetry. But if you will not ex- 
cuse it by the tattling quality of age, which, as 
Sir William Davenant says, is always narrative ; 
yet I hope the usefulness of what I have to say 
on this subject, will qualify the remoteness of it ; 
and this is the last time I will commit the crime 
of prefaces, or trouble tlie world with my notions 
of any thing that relates to verse. I have then, 
as you see, obseivcd the failings of many great 
wits amongst the modems, who have attempted 
to write an epic poem. Besides these, or tlie like 

® That Dryden conid deliver gach an opinir n of a volume, 
which includes L* AUfgro, U Penscroso, and lycidus, seems 
hardly credible!! 
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animadversions of them by other men, there is 
yet a further reason given, why they cannot pos- 
sibly succeed so well as the ancients, even though 
we could allow them not to be inferior, either in 
genius or learning, or the tongue in which they 
write, or all those other wonderful qualifications 
which are necessary to the forming of a true ac- 
complished heroic poet. The fault is laid on our 
religion : they say, that Christianity is not capable 
of those embellishments which are afforded in the 
belief of those ancient heathens. 

And it is true, that in the severe notions of our 
faith, the fortitude of a Christian consists in patience 
and suffering for the love of God, whatever hard-* 
ships can befal in the world ; hot in any great 
attempts, or in performance of those enterprises 
which the poets call heroic : and which are com- 
monly the effects of interest, ostentation, pride, 
and worldly honours. That humility and resigna- 
tion are our prime virtues ; and that these include 
no action, but that of the soul: when, as on the 
contrary, an heroic poem requires to its necessary 
design, and as its last perfection, some great action 
of war ; the accomplishm«it of some extraordi- 
nary undertaking, which requires the strength and 
vigour of the body, the duty of a soldier, the capa- 
city and prudence of a general ^ and in short, as 
much, or more of the active virtue, than the suf- 
fering; but to this the answer is very obvious. 
God has placed us in our several statioas; the 
virtues of a private Christian are patience, obe 
dience, submission, and the like ; but those of a 
magistrate, or general, or a king, are prudence, 
counsel, active fortitude, coercive power, awful 
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commands, and tlie exercise of magnanimity, as 
well as justice. So that this objection hinders 
not, but that an epic poem, or the heroic action of 
some great commander, enterprized for the corn* 
mon good and honour of the Christian cause, and 
executed happily, may be as well written now, as 
it was of old by the Heathens ; provided the poet 
be endued with tiie same talents, and the lan- 
guage, though not of equal dignity, yet as near 
approaching to it as our modem barbarism will 
allow ; which is all that can be expected from our 
Qwn, or any other now extant, though more refined ; 
and therefore we are to rest contented with that 
only inferiority, which is not possibly to. be 
remedied. 

I wish I could as eanly remove that other diffi- 
culty which yet remains. It is objected by a 
great French critic as well as an admirable poet, " 
yet living, and whom I have mentioned with that 
honour which his merit exacts from me, I mean 
Boilean; that the machines of our Christian religion 
in heroic poetry, are much more feeble to support 
the weight than those of heathenism. Their doc- 
trine, grounded as it was on ridiculous fables, was 
yet the belief of the two victorious monarchies, the 
Grecian and Roman. Their gods did not only in<> 
terest themselves in the event of wars (which is the 
effect of a superior providence), but also espoused 
the several parties, in a visible corporeal descent, 
managed their intrigues, and fought their battles * 
sometimes in opposition to each other: though 
Virgil (more discreet than Homer in that last par- 
ticular) has contented himself with the partiality 
of his deities, their favours, their counsels or com- 
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mands, to tliose whose cause they had espoused, 
without bringiog them to the outrageousness of 
blows. Now our Religion (says he) is deprived 
of tlie greatest part of those machines; at least 
the most shining in epic poetry. Though Saint 
Michael in Ariosto seeks ont Discord, to send her 
among the Pagans, and finds her in a convent of 
friars, where peace should reign, which indeed is 
fine satire ; and Satan, in Tasso, excites Solyman 
to an attempt by night on the Christian camp, and 
brings an host of devils to bis assistance ; yet the 
arch-angel, in the former example, when Discord 
was restive, (and would not be drawn from her 
beloved monastery with fair words), has the whip- 
hand of her, drags her out with many stripes, sets 
her, on God’s name, about her business ; and 
makes her know the difference of strength be- 
twixt a nuncio of heaven and a minister of hell. 
Hie same angel, in the latter instance from Tasso, 
(as if God had never another messenger belonging 
to the court, but was confined like Jupiter to 
Mercury, and Juno to Iris), when be sees his 
time, that is, when half the Christians are already 
killed, and all the rest are in a lair way of being 
routed, stickles betwixt the remainders of God’s 
host and the race of fiends ; pulls the devils back- 
wards by the tails, and drives tliem from their 
qnarry ; or otherwise the whole business had mis- 
carried, and Jerusalem remained untaken. This, 
says Boileau, is a very unequal match for the poor 
devils, who are sure to come by the worst of it in 
the combat ; for nothing is more easy, than for an 
almighty power to bring his old rebels to reason, 
when he pleases. Consequently, what pleasure, 
what entertainment can be raised from so pitiful 
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a machine, where we se« the success of the battle 
.from the very beginning of it; unless that, as we 
are Christians, we are glad that we have gotten 
.God on our side, to maul our enemies, when we 
.cannot do the work ourselves? For if the poet 
had given the faithful more courage, which had 
cost him nothing, or at least had made them ex> 
ceed the Turks in number; then he might have 
gained the victory for us Christians, without inte- 
resting heaven in the quarrel; and that with as 
much ease, and as little credit to the conqueror, 
as when a party of a hundred soldiers defeats 
another which consists only of fifty. 

This, my lord, I confess, is such an argument 
against our modem poetry, as cannot be answered 
by those mediums which have been used. We 
cannot hitherto boast, that our religion has fur- 
nished us with any such machines, as have made 
tlie strength and beauty of the ancient buildings. ; 

But what if I venture to advance an invention 
of my own, to supply tlie manifest defect of oor 
new writers? I am sufficiently sensible of my 
weakness; and it is not very probable that 1 
should succeed in such a project, whereof I have 
not had the least hint from any of my predeces- 
sors, the poets; or any of their seconds and coad- 
jutors, the critics. Yet we see the art of war is 
improved in sieges, and new instruments of death 
are invented daily : sometliing new in philosophy 
and the mechanics is discovered almost every 
year : and the science of former ages is improved 
by the succeeding. I veill not detain you with a 
long preamble to tliat, wliich better judges will, 
perhaps, conclude to be little worth. 

It is this in short, that Christian poets have not 
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hitherto been acquainted witli their own strength. 

If they had searched the Old Testament as they 
ought, they might there have found the machines 
wliidi are proper for their work ; and those more 
certain in their effect, than it may be the New 
Testament is, in the rules sufficient for salvation. 

' The perusing of one chapter in the prophecy of 
Daniel, and accommodating what tliere they find, 
with the principles of Platonic philosophy, as it is 
now christianized, would have made the ministry 
of angels as strong an engine, for the working up 
heroic poetiy in our religion, as that of the 
ancients has been to raise theirs by all the &bles 
of their gods, which were only received for truths 
by the most ignorant and weakest of the people. 

It is a doctrine almost universally received by 
Christians, as well protestants as catholics, that 
there arc guardian-angels appointed by God Al- 
nfighty, as his vicegerents, for the protection and 
government of cities, provinces, kingdoms, and 
monarcliies ; and those as well of heathens, as of 
true believers. All this is so plainly proved from 
those texts of Daniel, that it admits of no further 
controversy. The prince of the Persians, and 
tliat other of the Grecians, are granted to be the 
guardians and protecting ministers of those em- , 
pires. It cannot be denied, that they were oppo- 
site, and resisted one another. Saint Michael is 
mentioned by his name as the patron of the Jews, 
and is now taken by the Christians as the protector- 
general of our religion. These tutelar Genii, 
who presided over the several people and regions 
committed to their charge, were watchfiil over 
them for good, as far as tlieir commissions could 
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'possibly extend. The general purpose, and desi^ 
of all, was certainly the service of their great 
Creator. But it is an undoubted truth, that for 
ends best known to the Almighty Majesty of Hea> 
ven, his providential designs for the benefit of his 
creatures, for the debasing and punishing of some 
nations, and the exaltation and temporal reward 
of others, were not wholly known to these his 
ministers; else why those factious quarrels, con- 
troversies, and battles, amongst tliemselves, when 
they were all united in the same design, the service 
and honour of their common Master ? But being 
instructed only in the general, and zealous of the 
main design ; and, as finite beings, not admitted 
into tlie secrets of government, the last resorts of 
providence, or capable of discovering the final 
purposes of God, who can work good out of evil, 
as he pleases ; and irresistibly sways all manner of 
^events on earth ; directing them finally for the 
best, to his creation in general, and to the ultimate 
end of his own glory in particular : they must of 
necessity be sometimes ignorant of the means 
conducing to those ends, in which alone they can 
jar and oppose each other. One angel, as we may 
suppose the prince of Persia as he is called, judg- 
ing tliat it would be more for God's honour, and 
the benefit of Ids people, that the Median and 
Persian monarchy, when delivered from the Baby- 
lonish captivity, should still be uppermost : and 
the patron of the Grecians, to whom the will of 
God might be more particularly revealed, con- 
tending on the other side for the rise of Alexander 
and his successors, who were appointed to punish 
^e bateksUdiag, Jews, and thereby to put them in 
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niod of tbeir offences ; that they might repent, ' 
and become more virtuous, and more observant 
of the law revealed. But how far these contro* 
versies and appearing enmities of those glorious 
creatures may be carried ; how these oppositions 
may best be managed, and by what means con- 
ducted, is not my btisiness to show or determine. 
These things must be left to the invention and 
judgment of the poet : if any of so happy a genius 
be now living, or any future age can produce a 
man, who, being conversant in the philosophy of 
I Plato as it is now accommodated to Christian 
use, for (as Virgil gives ns to understand by bis 
example) he is the^ only proper person, of all 
others, for an Epic poem, who to his natural en- 
dowments, of a large invention, a ripe judgment, 
and a strong memory, has joined the knowledge 
of the liberal arts and sciences, and particularly 
moral philosophy, the mathematics, geography, and 
history, and (with ail these qualifications) is bom 
a poet; knows, and can practise tlie variety of 
numbers, and is master of the language in which 
he writes. If such a man, I say, be now arisen, or 
shall arise ; I am vain enough to think that I have 
proposed a model to him, by which he may build 
a nobler, a more beautiful, and more perfect poem, 
than any yet extant since the ancients. 

There is another part of these machines yet 
wanting ; but by what I have said, it would have 
been easily supplied by a judicious writer. He 
could not have failed to add the opposition of ilj 
spirits to the good: they have also their design, 
ever opposite to that of heaven ; and this alone 
has hitherto been tlie practice of diet modems: 
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but this imperfect system, (if I may call it such) 
which I have given, will infinitely advance and 
carry further that hypothesis of the evil spirits 
contending with the good. For being so much 
weaker since their fall, than those blessed beings, 
they arc yet supposed to have a permitted power 
of God, of acting ill ; as from their own depraved 
nature, they have always the will of designing it. 
A great testimony of which we find in holy writ, 
when God Almighty suffered Satan to appear in 
the holy synod of the angels (a thing not hitherto 
drawn into example by any of the poets), and 
^Iso gave him power over all things belonging to 
his servant Job, excepting only life. 

Now what these wicked spirits cannot compass, 
by the vast disproportion of their forces to those 
of the superior beings, they may by their fraud 
and cunning carry further, in a seeming league, 
confederacy, or subserviency to the designs of 
some good angel, as far as consists with his purity 
to suffer such an aid ; the end of which may pos- 
sibly be disguised, and concealed from his finite 
knowledge. This is indeed to suppose a great 
■error in such a being. Yet, since a devil can 
appear like an angel of light ; since craft and 
malice may sometimes blind for a while a more 
perfect understanding; and, lastly, since Milton 
has given us an example of the like nature, when 
Satan appearing like a cherub to Uriel, the intel- 
ligence of the sun, circumvented him even in Ids 
own province; and passed only for a curious 
traveller through those new-created regions, that 
he might observe therein the workmanship of God, 
and praise him in his works. 
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' 1 know not why upon the same supposition, or 
some other, a fiend may not deceive a creature of 
more excellency than himself, but yet a creature ; 
at least by the connivance or tacit permission of 
the Omniscient Being. 

Thus, my lord, I have, as briefly as I could, given 
your lordship, and (by you) the world, a rode 
draught of what I have been long labouring in my 
■imaginatioD. And what I had intended to have 
put in practice, (though far unable for the attempt 
of such a poem) and to have left the stage, to 
which my genius never much inclined me, for a 
work which would have taken up my life in the 
performance of it. This too 1 had intended 
chiefly for the honour of my native country, to 
which a poet is particularly obliged. Of two 
subjects both relating to it, I was doubtful, whether 
I should choose that of king Arthur conquering 
the Saxons ; which being furtlier distant in time, 

' gives the greater scope to my invention : or that 
of Edward the Black Prince in subduing Spain, 
and restoring it to the lawful prince, though a 
great tyrant, Don Pedro the Crael : which for the 
compass of time, including only tiie expedition of 
one year; for the greatness of the action, and its 
answerable event ; for the magnanimity of the 
English hero, opposed to the ingratitude of the 
person whom he restored ; and for the many beau- 
tiful episodes which I bad interwoven with the 
principal design, together with the characters of 
the chiefest English persons ; wherein, after Virgil 
and Spenser, 1 would have taken occasion to re- 
present my living friends ai.d patrons of the no- 
blest families^ and also shadowed the events of 
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future ages, in the succession of our imperial line. 
With these helps, and those of the machines which 
l . have mentioned, 1< might perhaps liave done as 
well as some of my predecessors; or at least 
chalked out a way for others to amend ray errors 
in a like design. But being encouraged only mtii 
fiur words by king Ciiarles II. my little salary ill 
paid, and no prospect of a future subsistence, I 
was then discoursed in the beginning of my 
attempt: and now age has overtaken roe; and 
want, a more insutferable evil, through the change 
of the times, Itas wholly disenabled me. Hioii^t 
1 must ever acknowledge, to the honour of your 
t lordship, and the eternal memory of your charity, 
that since this revolution, wherein 1 have patiently 
suffered the ruin of my small fortune, and the loss 
■of that poor subsistence which I had from two 
kings, whom 1 had served more faithfoUy than pro- 
fitably to myself; then your lordship was plea^, 
out of no other motive but your own nobleness, 
without any desert of mine, or the least solicita- 
tion from roe, to make me a most bountiful present, 
which at that time, when I was most in want of 
it, came most seasonably and unexpectedly to my 
relief That favour, my lord, is of itself sufficient 
to bind any grateful man to a perpetual acknow- 
ledgment, and to all the future service, which one 
of my mean condition can ever be able to perform. 
■May the Almighty God return it for me, both in 
blessing yon here, and rewarding, you hereafter! 

I must not presume to defend the cause for which 
1 now suffer, because your lordship is engaged 
against it: but tlie more you are. so, the greater 
is my obligation to you ; fur your laying aside ail 
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the considerations of factions and parties, to do 
an action of pnre disinterested charity. This is ‘ 
OIK amongst many of yonr shining qualities, ivhicb 
distinguish you from others of yonr rank. But - 
let me add a furtiier truth, that without these ties 
of gratitude, and abstracting from them all, I 
have a roost particular inclination to honour you ; 
and, if it were not too bold an expression, to 
say, I love you. It b no shame to be a poet, 
though it b to be a bad one. Augustus Caesar of' 
old, and Cardinal Richlien of late, would willingly 
have been such ; and David and Solomon were 
such. You, who without flattery are the best of 
the present age in England, and would have been 
so had yon been bom in any other country, will 
receive more honour in future ages by that one 
excellency, than by all those honours to which 
your birth has entitled you, or your merits have 
acquired you. 

Ne, forth, pudori 

tU>i Musa lyret solers, et cantor Apollo. 

1 have formerly said in thb Epistle, that I could 
dbtingnbh your writings from those of any others. 
It is now time to clear myself from any impntar 
tion of self-conceit on that subject. I assume not 
to myself any particular lights in thb discovery ; 
they are such only as are obvious to every man of 
sense and judgment, who loves poetry, and under- 
stands it. Your thoughts are always so remote 
from the common way of thinking, that they are, 
as I may say, of another species than the con- 
ceptions of other poets, yet yon go not out of na- 
ture for any of them. Clold b never bred upon the 
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surface of the ground ; but lies so hidden and so 
deep that the mines of it are seldom found ; but 
the force of waters casts it out from the bowels . 
of moimtains, and exposes it amongst the sands • 
of rivers, giving us of her bounty what we could 
not hope for by our search. This success attends 
your lordship’s thoughts, which would look like 
chance if it were not perpetual, and always of 
the same tenor. If I grant that there is care in 
it, it is such a care as would be ineffectual and 
fruitless in other men. It is the curiosa felicitas 
which Petronius ascribes to Horace in his Odes. 
We have not wherewithal to imagine so strongly, 
so justly, and so pleasantly. In short, if we have 
the same knowledge, we cannot draw out of it 
the same quintessence ; we cannot give it such a 
term, such a propriety, and such a beauty : some- 
thing is deficient in the manner or the words, but 
more in the nobleness of our conception. Yet . 
when you have finished all, and it appears in its 
full lustre ; when the diamond is not only found, 
but the roughness smoothed ; when it is cot into a 
form, and set in gold ; then we cannot but ac- 
knowledge, that it is the perfect work of art and 
nature ; and every one will be so vain to think he ■ 
himself could have performed the like until he 
attempts it It is just the description that Horace 
makes of such a finished ffiece. It appears so 
easy, 

Ut sibi quitAs 

Speret idem; sudet mtittum,frustraque laboret, 

Aiisus idem. 

And besides all this, it is your lordsliip’s parti- 
cular talent to lay your thoughts so close together. 
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that were they closer they would be crowded, and^ 
even a due connection would be wanting. We 
are not kept in expectation of two good lines, 
wbicli are to come after a long parenthesis of 
twenty bad, which is the April poetry of other 
' wiiters ; a mixture of rain and sunshine by fits. 
You are always bright, even almost to a fault, by 
reason of the excess. There is continual abund- 
ance, a magazine of thon^t, and yet a perpetual 
variety of entertainment ; which creates such an 
appetite in your reader, that he is not cloyed 
with any thing, but satisfied with all. It is that 
which the Romans call coena dubia ; where there 
is such plenty, yet withal so much diversity ' and 
so good order, that the choice is difficult betwixt 
one excellency and another ; and yet the conclu- 
sion, by a due climax, is evermore the best ^ that 
is, as a conclusion ought to be, ever the most 
proper for its place. See, my lord, whether I have 
not studied your lordship with some application : 
and since you are so modest that you will not 
be judge and party, I appeal to the whole world if 
1 have not drawn your picture to a great degree 
of likeness, though it is but in miniature, and ■ 
that some of the best features are yet wanting. . 
Yet what I have done is enough to distinguish you 
from any other, which is the proposition that I 
took upon me to demonstrate. 

And now, my lord, to apply what I have said to 
my present business, the Satires of Juvenal and 
Persius, appearing in this new English dress, can- 
not so properly be inscribed to any man as to 
your lordship, who are the first of the age in that 
way of writing. Your lordship, amongst many ; 
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Cither favours, has given roe your perroission for 
tiiis address; and yon have particularly encon>' 
raged me by your perusal and approbation of tlie 
Sixth and Tenth Satires of^Jnvena), as I have 
translated them. My fellow-labourers liave like- 
wise commissioned me to perform, in tliek behalf, 
thb office of' a Dedication to yon; and will 
acknowledge, with all possible respect and grati- 
tude, yonr acceptance of their work. Some of 
them have the honour to be known to yonr lord- 
ship already; and they who have not yet that 
happiness, desire it now. Be pleased to receive 
onr common endeavours with your wonted can- 
dour, without entitling you to the protection of 
our common failings, in so difficult an undertak- 
ing. And allow me your patience, if it be not 
already tired with this long Epistle, to give yon, 
from the best authors, the origin, the antiquity, 
the growth, the change, and the completeroent of 
satire among the Romans: to describe, if not 
define, the nature of titat poem, with its several 
qualifications and virtues, together with the several 
sorts of it: to compare the excellencies of Ho- 
race, Persius, and Juvenal, and show tlie parti- 
cular manners of their satires. And lastly, to give 
an account of this new way of version which 
is attempted in our performance. All which, ac- 
cording to the weakness of- my ability, and the 
best lights which I can get from others, shall be 
the subject of my following discourse. 

• The most perfect work of poetry (says our 
master Aristotle) is tragedy. His reason is, be- 
cause it is the most united ; being more severely 
confined within the rules of action, time, and 
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phce. The action is entire, of a piece, and one 
witbon^t episodes : the time limited to a natumf 
day, and the place circumscribed at least witiiin 
the compass of one town or city. Being* exactly 
proportioned thus, and uniform in all its parts^ 
the mind is more capable of comprebendkig the 
whole beauty of it without distraction. 

But after all these advantages, an heroic poenf 
is certainly the greatest work of human nature. 
The beauties and perfectiom of the otiier are but 
mechanical ; those of the epic are more noble : 
though Homer has limited bis place to Troy^ and 
the fields about it ; — bis action to forty-eight na- 
tural days, whereof twelve are holy-days, or ces 
sation from business, during the funerals of Pa- 
' troclus. To proceed : the action of the epic is 
greater ; the extension of time enlarges the plea- 
sure of tlie reader, and tlie episodes give it more 
ornament and more variety. The instruction is 
equal ; but the first is only instructive, the latter 
ibi'ms a hero, and a prince. 

If it signifies any thing which of them is of the 
more ancient family, the best and most absolute 
heroic poem was written by Homer long before tra- 
gedy was invented: but, if we consider the natural 
endowments, and acquired parts, which are neces- 
sary to make an accomplished writer in either 
kind, tragedy requires a less and more confined 
knowledge : moderate learning, and observatkm 
of the rules, is sufficient, if a genius be not want- 
ing. But in an epic poet, one who is worthy of 
that name, besides an umversal genius, is required 
universal learning; together with all those qua- 
lities and acquisitions which 1 have named above, 
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and as many more as I have through haste or 
uegligence omitted. And after all, he must have 
exactly studied Homer and Virgil, as his pat- 
terns; Aristotle and Horace, as his guides; and 
Vida and Bossu, as their commentators, with 
many others, both Italian and French critics,, 
which I want leisure here to recommend. 

In a word, what I have to say, in relation to 
dlls subject, which does not particularly concern 
satire, is, that the greatness of an heroic poem, 
beyond that of a tragedy, may easily be disco- 
vered, by observing how few have attempted that 
work, in comparison of those who have written 
dramas ; and of those few, how small a number 
have succeeded. But leaving the critics on either 
side to contend about the preference due to this 
or that sort of poetry, I will hasten to my pre- 
sent business, which is the antiquity and origin of 
satire, according to those informations wldch I 
have received from the learned Casaubon, Hein-- 
sius, Rigaltius, Dacier, and the Dauphin’s Juve^ 
nal, to which I shall add some observations of my 
own. 

Tliere has been a long dispute among the mo- 
dern critics, whether the Romans derived their 
satire from the Grecians, or first invented it them- 
selves. Julius Scaliger and Hdnshis are of the 
first opinion; Casaubon, Rigaltius, Dacier, and 
the publisher of the Dauphin’s Juvenal, maintain 
the latter. If we take satire in the general sig- 
nification of the word, as it is used in all modem 
languages for an invective, it is certain that it is 
almost as old as verse ; and though hymns, which 
are praises of God, may be allowed to have been 
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before it, yet the defamation of others was not 
long after it. After Gk)d had cursed Adam and 
Eve in Paradise, the husband and wife excused 
themselves, by laying the blame on one another ; 
and gave a beginning to those conjugal dialogues 
in prose, which the poets liave perfected in verse. 
The third chapter of Job is one of the first in- 
stances of this poem in Holy Scripture: unless 
we will take it higher ; from the latter end of the 
second ; where his wife advises him to curse his 
Maker.* 

This original, I confess, is not much to the 
honour of satire; but here it was nature, and 
that depraved: when it became an art, it bore 
better fruit. Only we have learnt thus much 
already, that scoffs and revilings are of tlie growth 
of all nations ; and consequently that neither the 
Greek poets borrowed from other people their 
art of railing, neither needed the Romans to 
take it from ^em.‘- But considering satire as a 
species of poetry, here the war begins among 
the critics. Scaliger, the father, will have it 
descend from Greece to Rome ; and derives the 
word satire from Satyi-us, that mixed kind of ani- 
mal, or (as the ancients thought him) rural god, 
made up betwixt a man and a goat, with a hu- 
man bead, hooked nose, pouting lips, a bunch 
or struma under the chin, pricked ears, and up- 
right horns; the body shagged with hair, espe- 
ci^ly from the waist, and ending in a goat, witli 
the legs and feet of ^at creature. But Casaubon 
and his followers, with reason, condemn tliis deri- 
vation; and prove that from SatynUf the word 
satirOf as it signifies a poem, cannot possibly 
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descend. For satira Ls not properly a substantive, 
but an adjective; to which the word lanXy in 
English a charger, or large platter, is nnder* 
stood : so that the Greek poem made according 
to the manner of a satire, and expressing his qua- 
lities, must properly be called satirical, and not 
satire. And thus far it is allowed, tliat the Gre- 
cians had such poems ; but that they were wholly 
different in specie, from that to which the Romans 
gave the name of . satire. 

Aristotle divides all poetry, in relation to the ' 
progress of it, into nature without art, art begun, 
and art completed. Mankind, even the most 
* barbarous, have tlie seeds of poetry implanted 
in them. The first specimen of it was certainly 
shown in the praises of the Deity, and prayers to 
Him : and as they are of natural obligation, so 
they are likewise of divine institution : which 
Milton observing, introduces Adam and Eve 
every morning adoring God in bymns and prayers. 
The first poetry was thus begun, in the wild 
notes of natural poetry, before the invention of 
feet and measures. The Grecians and Romans 
had no other original of their poetry. * Festivals 
and holy-days soon succeeded to private worship, 
and we need not doubt but they were enjoined by 
the true God to his own people, as they were 
afterwards imitated by the Heatliens;^ who, by 
tlie light of reason, knew they were to invoke 
some Superior Being in their necessities, and to 
thank Him for his benefits. Thus the Grecian 
holy-days were celebrated with offerings to Bac- 
chus and Ceres,and other deities, to whose bounty 
they supposed they were owing for their com and 
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wine, and other helps of life. And the ancient 
Romans (Horace tells ns) paid their thanks to 
mother Earth, or Vesta, to Silvanus, and their 
Genius, id the same manner. But as all festivals 
have a double reason of their institution, the first 
of religion, the other of recreation, for the un- 
bending of our minds, so both the Grecians and 
Romans agreed, after their sacrifices were per- 
formed, to spend the remainder of the day in 
sports and merriments; amongst which, songs 
and dances, and that which they called wit' (for 
want of knowing better), were the chiefest enter- 
tainments. The Grecians had a notion of Satyrs, 
whom 1 hdvc already described ; and taking them, 
and the Sileoi (that is, the young Satyrs and 
the old) ^or the tutors, attendants, and huuible 
companions of tlieir Bacchus, habited themselves 
like tliosc rural deities, and imitated them in 
their rustic dances, to which tliey joined songs, 
with some sort of rude harmony, but without cer- 
tain numbers ; and to these they added a kind of 
chorus. 

The Romans also, (as nature is the same in all 
places) though they knew nothing of those Gre- 
cian demi-gods, nor had any communication with 
Greece, yet had certain young men, who at their 
festivals danced and sung after their uncouth man- 
ner, to a certain kind of verse, which they called 
Saturnian : what it was, we have no certain light 
from autiquity to discover ; but we may conclude, 
that, like the Grecian, it was void of art, or at 
least with very feeble beginnings of it. Those 
ancient Romans, at these holy-days, which were a 
mixture of devotion and debauchery, had a cus- 
tom of reproaching each other vrith their faults^ 
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iu a sort of extempore poetry, or rather of tun- 
able hobling verse; and they answered in the 
same kind of gross raillery ; their wit and their 
music being of a piece. The Grecians; says Ca- 
saubon, bad formerly done the same in the per- 
sons of their petulant satires. But 1 am a^id 
he mistakes the matter, and confounds the sing- 
ing and dancing of the Satires, with the rustical 
entertainments of the first Romans. The reason 
of my opinion is this : that Casaubon finding little 
light from antiquity, of these beginnings of poe- 
try, amongst the Grecimis, but only these repre- 
sentations of Satyrs, who carried canisters and 
cornucopias full of several fruits in their hands, 
and danced with them at their public feasts : and 
afterwards reading Horace, who makes mention 
of bis homely Romans j^ting at one anotlier in 
the same kind of solemnities, might suppose those 
wanton Satyra did the same. And especially, be- 
cause Horace possibly might seem to him to have 
shown the original of all poetry in general, in- 
cluding the Grecians as well as Romans. Though 
it is plainly otherwise, that he only described 
the beginning and first rudiments of poetry in his 
own country. The verses are these, which he cites 
from the First Epistle of the Second Book, which 
was written to Augustus : 

Agricola frUci, fortes, parvoqw beati, 

Condita post frumenta, levantes tempore festo 
Corpus et ipsum animum spe finis dura ferentemt 
Cum soclis operum et pueris, et cor^uge fdli, 

Tellurem porco, Silvanum lacte piabant ; 

Floribus et vino Gettium tnemorem brevis avi : 
Fescennina per hunc inventa licentia morem 
Vtrsibus altemis opprobria rusticafudit. 
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t>ur brawny clowns of old, who tnra’d the soil, * 

Content with little, and inur’d to toil. 

At harvest home, with mirth and country cheer 
Restor'd their bodies for another year; 

Refresh'd their spirits, and renew’d their hope 
Of socb a fatnre feast, and future crop. 

Then with their fellow-jo^rs of the ploughs. 

Their little children, and their faithful spouse ; 

A sow they slew to Vesta’s <leity ; 

And kindly milk, Silvanus, pour’d to thee. 

With flowers and wine, their genius they ador’d ; 

A short life, and a merry, was the word. 

From flowing cups, defaming rhymes ensue. 

And at each other homely taunts they threw. , 

Yet since it is a hard conjecture, that so great 
a man as Casanbon should misapply what Horace 
wrote concerning ancient Rome, to the ceremo- 
nies and manners of ancient Greece, I will not 
insist on this opinion ; but rather judge in general, 
that since all poetry had its original from religion, 
that of the Grecians and Romans had the same 
beginning. Both were invented at festivals of 
thanksgiving: and both were prosecuted with 
mirth and raillery, and rudiments of verse: 
amongst the Greeks, by tliose who represented Sa 
tyrs ; and amongst the Romans by real clowns. 

For, indeed, when I am reading Casaubon on 
these two subjects, methinks I hear the same story 
told twice over with very little alteration. Of 
which Dacier taking notice, in his interpretation 
of the Latin verses which 1 have translated, says 
plainly, that the beginning of poetry was the 
same, with a small variety, in both countries : and 
that the mother of it, in all nations, was devotion. 
But what is yet more wonderful, that most learned 
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jcritic takes notice also, in liis Illustrations on the' 
First Epistle of the Second Book, that as the 
poetry of the Romans, and that of the Grecians, 
had the same be^nning, at feasts of thanksgiving, 
as it has been observed, and the old comedy of 
the Greeks which was invective, and the satire of 
the Romans which was of the same nature, were 
■ begun on the very same occasion ; so the fortune 
of both in process of time was just the same : the 
old comedy of the Grecians was forbidden, for its 
too much license in exposing of particular per- 
sons, and the rude satire of the Romans vras also 
punished by a law of tiie Decenwirij as Horace 
tells us, in these words : 

Jibertasque recurrentes accepta per annas 
Zusit aniqbUUer; donee jam savus qpertam 
In rabiein verti caepitjocus ; et per honestas 
Ire domos impune minax : doluere cruento 
Dente lacessiti; fuU intactis quoque cura 
Ponditione super communi : quinetiam lex 
Pamaque lata, malo qua nollit carmine quemquam 
Describl; vertere ?nodum,formidine fustts. 

Ad bene dicendum detectandumque redacti. 

The law of the Decemviri was this ; Siquis oc- 
centassit malum carmen^ site condidmt, qiMd ii^a- 
tniam faxitj flagitiumve alteri, capital esto. A 
strange likeness, and barely possible : but the 
critics being all of the same opinion, it becomes 
me to be silent, and to submit to better judgments 
than my own. 

But to return to the Grecians, from whose 
satiric dramas the elder Scaliger and Heinsius 
will have the Roman satire to proceed, 1 am to 
take a view of tliera first, and see if diere be any 
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such descent from them as those authors have pre- 
tended. 

Thesis, or vvhosoever he were that invented 
tragedy ^for authors differ); mingled with them a 
chorus and' dances of Satyrs, which had before 
been used in the celebration of their festivals ; 
and there they M'ere ever aftervvards retained. 
The character of tliem was' also kept, which was 
mirth and wantonness : and this was given, I sup- 
pose, to the folly of the common audience, who 
.soon grow weary of good sense; and, as we daily 
see, in our own age and country, are apt to for- 
sake poetry, and still ready to return to buffoonery 
and farce. From hence it came, that in the 
Olympic Games, where the poets contended for 
four prizes, the satiric tragedy was the last of 
them : for in the rest, the Satyrs were excluded 
from the chorus. Among the plays of Euripides 
which are yet remaining, there is one of these 
satirics, which is called The Cyclops ; in which 
we may see the nature of those poems, and from 
thence conclude what likeness they have to the 
Roman satire. 

The story of this Cyclops, whose name was Po- 
lyphemus, (so famous in ^e Grecian fables) was, 
that Ulysses, who with bis company was driven on 
the coast of Sicily, where those Cyclops inhabited, 
coming to ask relief from Silenus and the Satyrs, 
who were herdsmen to tliat one-eyed giant, was 
kindly received by them, and entertained ; until 
being perceived by Polyphemus, they were made 
prisoners against the rites of hospitality, (for 
which Ulysses eloquently pleaded) were after- 
wards put down in ^e den, and some of them de^ 
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voured; after which, Ulyss^ having made him 
drunk, when he was asleep, thrust a great fire- 
brand in his eye ; and so revenging his dead fol- 
lowers, escaped with the remaining party of the 
living. And Silenus, and the Satyrs,* were freed 
from their servitude under Polyphemus, and re- 
mitted to their first liberty of attending and ac- 
companying their patron Bacchus. 

This was the subject of the tragedy, which 
being one of those that end with a happy event, 
b therefore by Aristotle judged below the other 
sort, whose success b unfortunate. Notwith- 
standing which, the Satyrs, who were part of the 
dramatis persona, as well as the whole Chorus, 
were properly introduced into the nature of the 
poem, which is mixed of farce and tragedy. The 
adventure of Ulysses was to entertain the judg- 
ing part of the audience ; and the uncouth per- 
sons of Silenus and the Satyrs, to divert the com- 
mon people witli their gross railleries. 

Your lordship has perceived by thb time, that 
thb satiric tragedy, and the Roman satire, have 
little resemblances in any of their features. The 
very kinds are different : for what has a pastoral 
tragedy to do with a paper of verses satirically 
written ? The character and raillery of the satyrs 
is the only thing that could pretend to a likeness ; 
were Scaliger and Heinstus alive to maintain their 
opinion. And the first farces of the Romans, 
which were the rudiments of their poetry, were 
written before they had any communication with 
the Greeks, or indeed any knowledge of that 
people. 

And here it will be proper to give the definition 
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of the Greek satiric poem from Casaubon before I 
leave this subject. The satiric, says he, is a 
dramatic poem, annexed to a tragedy ; having a 
chorns, which consists of Satyrs : the persons re- 
presented in it are illastrioas men : the action of 
. it is great ; the style is partly serious and partly 
joculw, and the event of the action most com- 
monly is happy. 

The Grecians, besides these satiric tragedies, 
had another kind of poem, which they called 
Silli, which were more of kin to the Roman satire. 
Those Situ were indeed invective poems, but of a 
different species from the Roman poems of £n- 
nins, Pacuvius, Lucilius, Horace, and the rest of 
their successors. They were so called (says Ca- 
saubon in one place) from Silenus, the foster- 
father of Bacchus ; but in another place, bethink- 
ing himself better, he derives their name avo rS 
from their scoffing and petulancy. From 
some fragments of the Silli, written by Timon 
we may find that they were satiric poems, full of 
parodies ; that is, of verses patched up from great 
poets, and turned into another sense than their 
author intended them. Such among the Romans 
b the famous Cento of Ausonius, where the words 
are Virgil’s ; but by applying them to another 
sense, they are made ffie relation of a wedding- 
night; and the act of consummation > fulsomely 
described in the very words of the most modest 
amongst all poets. Of the same manner are our 
songs, which are turned into burlesque, and the 
serious words of the author perverted into a ridi- 

^ Timon, the poet, lived about 230 years before Christ. 
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culoQS meaning. Thus in Timon’s Silli tlie words 
are generally those of Homer, and the tragic 
poets; bat he applies them satirically to some 
customs and kinds of philosophy, which he ar- 
raigns. But the Romans not asing any of these 
parodies in their satires, sometimes indeed re- 
peating verses of other men, as Persius cites some 
of Nero’s, but not turning them into another 
meaning, the Silli cannot be supposed to be the 
original of Roman satire. To these Silli, con- 
sisting of parodies, we may properly add the sa- 
tires which were written against particular per- 
sons ; such as were the iambics of Archilochus 
against Lycambes, which Horace undoubtedly imi- 
tated in some of his Odes and Epodes, whose 
titles bear a sufficient witness of it. I might also 
name the invective of Ovid against Ibis, and many 
others. But these are the underwood of satire, 
rather than tlie timber-trees : they are not of ge- 
neral extension, as reaching only to some indivi- 
dual person. And Horace seems to have purged 
himself from those splenetic reflections in those 
Odes and Epodes, b^ore be undertook the noble 
work of satires, which were properly so called. 

Thus, my lord, I have at lengtii disengaged my- 
self from those antiquities of Greece ; and have 
proved, I hope, from the best critics, that the 
Roman satire was not borrowed from thence, but 
of their own manufacture. I am now almost 
gotten into my depth ; at least, by the help of 
Dacier, 1 am swimming towards it. Not that I 
will promise always to follow him, any more than 
he follows Casaubon ; but to keep him in my eye, 
my best and truest guide : and where 1 thinK 
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he may possibly mislead me, there to have re- 
course to my'own light, as I expect that otliers 
should do by me. 

Quintilian says, in plain words, satira quidem 
tota nostra est : and Horace had said the same 
thing before him, speaking of his predecessor in 
that sort of poetry, et Gracis intacti carminia 
auctor. Nothing can be clearer than the opinion 
of the poet and the orator, both the best critics of 
the two best ages of the Roman empire, than that 
satire was wholly of Latin growth, and not trans- 
planted from Athens to Rome. Yet, as 1 have 
said, Scaliger the father, according to his custom 
(that is, insolently enough), contradicts them both ; 
and gives no better reason than the derivation of 
satirus from saketfos; and so from the 

Ictchery of those Fauns, thinks he has sufficiently 
proved that satire is derived from them. As if 
wantonness and lubricity were essential to that 
sort of poem, which ought to be avoided in it. 
His other allegation, which 1 have already men- 
tioned, is as pitiful : that the Satyrs carried plat- 
ters and canisters full of fruit in their hands. 
If they had entered empty-handed, had they been 
ever the less Satyrs ? Or were the fruits and flow- 
ers, which tliey offered, any thing of kin to satire? 
Or any argument that this poem was originally 
Grecian? Casaubon judged better, and his opi- 
nion is grounded on sure authority, that satire 
was derived from saturOy a Roman word, which 
signifies full and abundant, and full also of variety, 
in which nothing is wanting in its due perfection. 
It is thus (says Dacier) that we lay a full colour, 
when the wool has taken the whole tincture, and 
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drunk in as much of the dye as it can receive. 
According to this derivation from* satvr comes 
$atura, or satiruj according to the new spelling ^ 
as optumus and maxumus are now spelled optimu$ 
and tTMximus. SaturUf as I have formerly noted^ 
is an adjective, and relates to the word UmXf 
which is understood. And this lanx (in English 
.a charger, or large platter) was yearly filled with 
all sorts of fruits, which were offered to the gods 
at their festivals, as the premiers, or first-gather* 
ings. These offerings of several sorts thus niingled, 
it is true, were not known to the Grecians, who 
called them mxvKotfxaov * a sacrifice of all 

sorts of fruits;’ and vawipfAietfj when they of- 
fered all kinds of grain. Virgil has mentioned 
these sacrifices in his Georgies, 

. Lancibus el pandis fumantia red(Umus exta. 

And in another place, lancesque et liba feremtt* : 
that is, we offer the smoaking entrails in great 
platters, and we will offer the chargers and the 
cakes. 

This word satura has been afterwards applied 
to many other sorts of mixtures ; as Festus calls 
it a kind of olla, or hotch-potch, made of several 
sorts of meats. Laws were also called lege» 
saturee; when tliey were of several heads and 
titles, like our tacked bills of parliament. And 
per saturam legem /errr, in the Roman Senate, 
was to carry a law without telling the senatora, or 
counting voices, when they were in haste. Sallust 
uses the word per saturam sententias exqmrere, 
when the majority was visibly on one side. From 
hence it might probably be ceiyectured that the 
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Discourses or Satires of Ennius, Lucilius, and 
Horace (as we now call them) took their name ; 
because they are full of various matters, and are 
also written on various subjects, as Porphyrius 
says. But Dacier affirms, that it is not imme- 
diately from thence that these satires are so called : 
for that name bad been used formerly for other 
things, which bore a nearer resemblance to those 
discourses of Horace. In explaining of which 
(continues Dacier) a method is to be pursued, of 
which Casaubon himself has never thought, and 
which will put all things into so clear a light, that 
no ffirther room will be left for the least dispute. 

During the space of almost four hundred years, 
since the building of their city, the Romans had 
never known any entertainments of the state. 
Chance and jollity first found out those verses 
which they called Saturnian and Fescennine : or 
rather human nature, which is inclined to poetry, 
first produced them, rude and barbarous and un- 
polished, as all other operations of the soul are in 
their beginnings, before they are cultivated with 
art and study. However, in occasions of merri- 
ment they were first practised ; and this rough- 
cast unhewn poetry was instead of stage-plays, 
for the space of one hundred and twenty years 
togetlier. They were made extemporcy and were 
(as the French call them) impromptus ; for which 
tiie Tarsians of old were much renowned: and 
we see the daily examples of them in the Italian 
farces of Harlequin and Scaramucha. Such was 
the poetry of that savage people before it was 
turned into numbers, and the harmony of verse. 
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Little of the Saturnian verses is now remaining * 
we only know from authors, that they were nearef 
prose than poetry, without feet or measure. They 
were but not e/iAftSTpo* ; perhaps they 

might be used in the solemn part of their cere> 
monies ; and tlie Fescennine, which were invented 
after tliem, in their afternoons debauchery, be- 
cause they were scoffing and obscene. 

The Fescennine and Saturnian were the same : 
for as they were called Saturnian from their an- 
cientness, when Saturn reigned in Italy, they 
were also called Fescennine, from Fescennina, a 
town in the same country, where they were first 
practised. The actors, with a gross and rustic 
kind of raillery, reproached each other with their 
failings, and at the same time were nothing spar- 
ing of it to their audience. Somewhat of this 
custom was afterwards retained in their Saturnalia, 
or feasts of Saturn, celebrated in December ; at 
least, all kind of freedom i 4 speech was thqn 
allowed to slaves, even against their masters, and 
we are not without some imitation of it in our 
Christmas gambols. Soldiers also used those 
Fescennine verses, after measure and numbers 
had been added to them, at the triumph of their 
generals: of which we have an example iQ the 
triumph of Julius Cxsar over Gaul, in tliese ex- 
pressions : Ccesar Gallias subegity Nicomedes Cte- 
*8arem: ecce Casar nunc triumpkat, qui subegit 
Gallias; Nicomedes non triumpkat , qui subegit 
Ccesarem. The vapours of wine made tlie first 
satirical poets amongst the Romans; which '(says 
Dacier) we cannot better represent than by 
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Imagining a company ,of clowns on a holyday, 
dancing lubberly, and upbraiding one anotiier in 
extempore doggrel, with their defects and vices, 
and the stories that were told of them in bake- 
houses and barbers’ shops. 

When they began to be somewhat better bred, 
and were entering, as 1 may say, into the first 
rndiments of civil conversation; tliey left these 
hedge-notes for another sort of poem, somewhat 
polished, which was also full of pleasant raillery, 
but without any mixtnre of obscenity. This sort 
of poetry appeared under. the name of Satire, 
because of its variety : and this satire was adorned 
with compositions of music, and with dances ; but 
lascivious postures were banished from it. In the 
Tuscan language, says Livy, the word hister sig- 
nifies a player ; and therefore those actors, which 
were first brought from Etruria to Rome, on oc- 
casion of a pestilence; when the Romans were 
admonished to avert the anger of the gods by 
plays, in the year ah urhe condila 390 : those 
actors, I say, were therefore called histrionea. 
And that name has since remained, nut only to 
actors Roman bom, but to all others of every 
nation. They played not the former extempore 
stuff of Fescennine verses, or clownish jests ; but 
what they acted was a kind of civil cleanly farce, 
with music and dances, and motions that were 
proper to the subject. 

In this condition Livius Andronicus found the 
stage, when he attempted first, instead of farces, 
to supply it with a nobler entertainment of trage- 
dies and comedies. This man was a Grecian born, 
and being made a slave by livius Salinator, and 
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bi ought to Rome, bad the education of his patron’i^ 
children committed to him; which trust he dis- 
charged so much to the satisfaction of his master, 
tliat he gave him his liberty. 

Andronicus, thus become a freeman of Rome, 
added to lus own name that of Livius bis master ; 
and, as I observed, was the first auUior of a re- 
gular play in that commonwealth. Being already 
mstructed, in his native country, in the manners 
wd decencies of the Athenian theatre, and con- 
versant in the Archaa Conuedioj or old comedy of 
Aristophanes, and the rest of the Grecian poets ; 
he took from that model his own designing of plays 
for the Roman stage. The first of which was re- 
presented in the year 514, since the building of 
j^me; as Tully, from the Commentaries of At- 
ticus, has assured us ; it was after the end of the 
first Punic war, the year before Ennius was born. 
Dacier has not carried the matter altogether thus 
far ; he only says, that one Livius Andronicus was 
the first stage poet at Rome : but I will adven- 
ture on this hint to advance another proposition, 
which I hope the learned will approve. And 
though we have not any thing of Andronicus re- 
maining to justify my conjecture, yet it is exceed- 
ing probable, that having read the works of tliose 
Grecian wits, his countrymen, he imitated not 
only the groundwork, but also the manner of their 
writing. And how grave soever bis tragedies 
might be, yet in bis comedies he expressed the way 
of Aristophanes, Eupolis, and the rest} which was 
to call some persons by their own names, and to 
expose their defects to the laughter of the people, 
^e examples of which we have in the fore-men- 
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tioned Arbtophanes, wbo tamed the wise Socrates 
into ridicule ; and is also very free with the ma- 
nagement of Cleon, Alcibiades, and other minis- 
ters of the Athenian government. Now if this 
be granted, we may easily suppose, that the first 
hint of satirical plays on the Roman stage was 
given by the Greeks. Not from the Satirica, for 
that has been reasonably exploded in tlie former 
part of this discourse : but from their old comedy, 
which was imitated first by Livins Andronicus. 
And then Quintilian and Horace must be cau- 
tiously interpreted, where they affirm, that satire 
is wholly Roman, and a sort of verse which was 
not touched on by the Grecians. The reconcile- 
ment of my opinion to the standard of their judg- 
ment is not, however, very difficult, since they 
spake of satire, not as in its first elements, but as 
it was formed into a separate work; begun by 
Ennins, pursued by Lucilius, and completed af^ 
terwards by Horace. The proof depends only on 
this postulatum, that the comedies of Androniens, 
which were imitations of the Greek, were also 
imitations of their railleries, and reflections on 
particnlar persons. For if this be granted me, 
(which is a most probable supposition) it is easy 
to infer, that the first light which was given to the 
Roman theatrical satires was from the plays of 
livius Androniens : which will be more manifestly 
discovered when I come to speak of Ennins. In 
the meantime, 1 will return to Dacier. 

Ibe people, says he, ran in crowds to tliese 
new entertainments of Andronicus, as to pieces 
which were more noble in their kind, and more 
perfect than their former satires, which for some 
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time they neglected and abandoned. Bat not long 
after they took them up again, and thep they 
joined them to their comedies ; playing them at 
the end of every drama ; as the French continue 
at this day to act their farces ; in the nature of a 
separate entertainment from their tragedies. But 
more particularly they were joined to the Attellane 
Fables, says Casaubon ; which were plays invented 
by the Oscii. Those fables (says Valerius Maxi- 
mus, out of Livy) were tempered witli the Italian 
severity, and free from any note of infamy or ob- 
sceneness ; and, as an old commentator on Juvenal 
affirms, the Exodiarii, which were singers and 
dancers, entered to entertain the people witli light 
songs, and mimical gestures, that tliey might not 
go away oppressed with melancholy, from those 
serious pieces of the theatre. So that the ancient 
satire of the Romans was in extemporary re- 
proaches : the next was farce, which was brought 
from Tuscany : to that succeeded the plays of 
Andronicus,from the old comedy of the Grecians : 
and out of all these, sprung two several branches 
of new Roman satire; like different scions from 
the same root : which 1 shall prove with as much 
brevity as the subject will allow. 

A year after Andronicus had opened the Roman 
stage with his new dramas, Ennius was bom ; who, 
when he was grown to man’s estate, having se- 
riously considered the genius of the people, and 
how eagerly they followed the first satires, thought 
it would be worth his pains to refine upon tlie 
project, and to write satires, not to be acted on 
the theatre, but read. He preserved the ground- 
work of their pleasantry, their venom, and Uieir 
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iraillery on particular persons, and general vices i 
and by this means, avoiding the danger of any ill 
success, in a public representation, he hoped to be 
as well received in the cabinet as Andronicus had 
been upon the stage. The event was answerable 
to bis expectation. He made discourses in several 
sorts of verse, varied often in the same paper ; re- 
taining still in the title their original name of Sa- 
tire. Both in relation to the subjects, and the 
variety of matters contained in them, the Satires 
of Horace are entirely like them ; only Ennius, as 
I said, confines not himself to one sort of verse, as 
Horace does j but taking example from the Greeks, 
and even from Homer himself, in his Margites, 
which is a kind of satire, (as Scaliger observes) 
gives himself the license, when one sort of numbers 
comes not easily, to run into another, as his fancy 
dictates. For he makes no difficulty to mingle 
hexameters with iambic trimeters, or with trochaic 
tetrameters ; as appears by those fragments which 
are yet remaining of him. Horace has thought 
him worthy to be copied ; inserting many things 
of his into his own satires, as Virgil has done into 
his Eneid. 

Here we have Dacier making out that Ennius 
was the first satirist in that way of writing, which 
was of his invention; that is, satire abstracted 
from the stage, and new-modelled into papers of 
verses, on several subjects. But he will have 
Ennius take the groundwork of satire from the firat 
farces of the Romans, rather than from the formed 
plays of Livius Andronicus, which were copied from 
the Grecian comedies. It may possibly be so r 
but Dacier knows no more of it than I do. And ' 
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it seems to me the more probable opinion, that he 
rather imitated the fine railleries of the Greeks, 
which he saw in the pieces of Andronicus, than 
the coarseness of bis old countrymen, in their 
clownish extemporary way of jeering. 

But besides this, it is universally granted, that 
Ennius, though an Italian, was excellently learned 
in the Greek language. His verses were stuffed 
with fragments of it, even to a fault : and he him- 
self believed, according to the Pythagorean opi- 
nion, that the soul of Homer was transfused into 
him : which Persius observes, in his Sixth Satire ; 

Pastquam destertuit esse Maonides. 

But this being only the private opinion of so incon- 
siderable a man as I am, I leave it to the further 
disquisition of the critics, if they think it worth 
their notice. Most evident it is, that whether he 
imitated tlie Roman fiirce, or the Greek comedies,' 
he is to be acknowledged for the first author of 
Roman satire, as it is properly so called, and dis- 
tinguished from any sort of stage play. 

Of Pacuvius, who succeeded him, there is little 
to be said, because there is so little remaming of 
him : only that he is taken to be the nephew of 
Ennius, his sister’s son ; tliat, in probability, he 
was instructed by his uncle, in his way of satire,* 
which we are told he has copied ; but what ad- 
vances he made we know not 

Lucilius came into the world when Pacuvius 
fiourished most; he also made satires after the 
manner of Ennius, but he gave them a more grace- 
ful turn ; and endeavoured to imitate more closely 
&e vetus comcedia of the Greeks : of the which the 
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6ld original Roman satire had no idea, till thd 
time of Livius Andronicus. And though Horace 
seems to have made Lncilins the first author of 
satire in verse amongst the Romans, in these 
words: 

Quid 7 cum est LuclUus ausus 

Primus in hunc operis componere carndna morem : 

he ie only thus to be understood, tliat Lucilius bad 
l^ven a more graceful turn to the satire of Eimiue 
and Pacuvius ; not that he invented a new satire 
of his own : and Quintilian seems to explain this 
passage of Horace in these words : Satira quidem 
tota nostra est; in quA primus insignem laudeni 
adeptus est Lucilius. 

Thus, both Horace and Quintilian give a kind 
of primacy of honour to Lucilius, amongst the 
Latin satirists. For as the Roman language grew 
more refined^ so much more capable it was of re- 
ceiving the Grecian beauties in his time. Horace 
and Quintilian could mean no more, than that 
Lucilius writ better than Ennius and Pacuvius : 
and, on the same account, we prefer Horace to 
Lucilius: both of them imitated the old Greek 
comedy ; and So did Ennius and Pacuvius before 
them. The polishing of the Latin tongue, in the 
succession of times, made the only difference. 
And Horace himself, in two of bis Satires, written 
purposely on this subject, thinks the Romans of 
his age were too partial in their commendations 
of Lucilius ; who writ not only loosely and mud- 
dily, with little art and much less care, but also 
in a time when the Latin tongue was not yet srif- 
ficiently purged from the dregs of barbarism; aud 
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many significant and sounding woi*ds, i«liich 
Komans wanted, were not admitted even in the 
times of Lucretius and Cicero ; of which both 
complain. 

But to proceed, Dacier justly taxes Casaubon^ 
saying that the Satires of Lucilius were wholly 
different in specie from those of Ennius and Pa- 
cuvius. Casaubon was led into that mistake by 
Diomedes the granimarian, who in effect says this ; 
Satire among the Romans, but not among the 
Greeks, was a biting invective poem, made after 
the model of the ancient comedy, for the repre- 
hension of vices : such as were the poems of Ln- 
cilius, of Horace, and of Persius. But in former 
times, the name of Satire was given to poems 
which were composed of several sorts of verses ; 
such as were made by Ennius and Pacuviiis ; 
more fully expressing the etymology of the word 
Satire, from Satura; which we have observed. 
Here it is manifest, that Diomedes makes a spe- 
cifical distinction betwixt the Satires of Ennius 
and those of Lucilius: but this, ai^ we say ia 
English, is only a distinction without a difference ; 
for the reason of it is ridiculous, and absolutely 
false. This was that which cozened honest Ca- 
saubon ; who, relying on Diomedes, had not suf. 
ficiently examined the origin and nature of those 
two satires : which were entirely the same, both 
in the matter and the form. For all that Lucilins 
performed beyond his predecessors, Ennius and 
Pacuvius, was only the adding of more politeness, 
and more salt; without any change in the sub- 
stance of the poem. And though Lucilius put not 
together in the same i^tire several sorts of verses, 
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Ennins did^ yet he composed several satires, of 
several sorts of verses, and mingled them with 
, Greek verses : one poem consisted only of hexa- 
meters; and another was entirely of iambics; a 
third of trochaics, as is visible by the fragments 
yet remaining of his works. In short, if the Satires 
of Lncilius are therefore said to be wholly different 
from those of Ennius, because he added much 
more of beauty and polishing to his own poems, 
tlian are to be found in those before him ; it will 
follow from hence, that the Satires of Horace are 
. wholly different from those of Lucilius, because 
Horace has not less surpassed Lucilius in the ele- 
gancy of his writing, than Lucilius surpassed 
Ennius in the turn and ornament of his. This 
passage of Diomedes has hlso drawn Dousa, the 
son, into the same error of Casaubon; which 1 
say, not to expose the little failings of those ju> 
dicious men, but only to make it appear, with 
bow much diffidence and caution we are to read 
their works ; when they treat a subject of so much 
obscurity, and so very ancient, as is this of satire. 

Having thus brought down the history of satire 
from its original to the times of Horace, and shown 
the several changes of it ; I should here discover 
some of those graces which Horace added to it, 
but that I think it will be more proper to defer 
that undertaking, till I make the comparison be- 
twixt him and Juvenal. In the meanwhile, fol- 
lowing the order of time, it will be necessary to 
say somewliat of another kind of satire, which 
also was descended from the ancients. It b that 
which we call the Varronian Satire, but which 
Varro himself calls the Menippean ; because Varro, 
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fhe most learned of the Romans, was the first afi't 
thor of it, who imitated, in his works, the manner 
of Menippas the Oadarenian, who prof(»sed the 
philosophy of the Cynics. 

This sort of satire was not only composed of 
several sorts of verse, like those of Enniiis, bat 
Was also mixed with prose ; and Greek was 
sprinkled amongst the Latin. Quintilian, after he 
had spoken of tbO satire of Lucilios, adds what 
follows : * There is another and former kind of 
satire, composed by Terentius Varro, the most 
learned of the Romans : in which he was not sa- 
tisfied alone Mrith mingling in it several sorts of 
verse.’ The only difficulty of this passage is, that 
Quintilian tells us, that this satire of Varro was of 
a former kind. For how can we possibly imagine 
this to be, since Varro, who was contemporary 
to Cicero, must consequently be after Lucilios ? 
Ciuintiiian meant not that the satire of Varro was 
in order of time before Lucilius ; he would only 
give us to understand, that the Varronian satire, 
with mixture of several sorts of verses, was more 
after the manner of Ennius and Pacuvius than that 
of Lucilius, who was more severe, and more cor- 
rect ; and gave himself less liberty in the mixture 
of his verses, in the same poem. 

We have nothing remaining of those Varronian 
Satires, excepting some inconsiderable fragments, 
and those for the most part much corrupted. The 
titles of many of them are indeed preserved, and 
they are generally doable ; from whence, at least, 
we may understand, bow many various subjects 
Were treated by that author. Tnlly, in his Aca» 
demies, introduces Varro himself giving us some 
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light concerning the scope and design of those 
works : wherein, after he had shown his reason^ 
why he. did not ex professo write of philosophy, 
he adds what follows. Notwithstanding, says he,' 
that those pieces of mine, wherein I have imitated 
Menippus, though I have not translated him, are 
sprinkled with a kind of mirth and gaiety : yet 
many things are there inserted which are drawn 
from the very entrails of philosophy, and many 
things severely argued; which T have mingled 
with pleaisantries on purpose, that they may more 
easily go down with ^e common sort of unlearned 
readers. The rest of the sentence is so lame,- 
that we can only make thus much out of it ; that 
in the composition of his satires, he so tempered 
philology with philosophy, that his work was a' 
mixture of them both. And Tully himself con- 
firms us in this opinion; when a little after he 
addresses himself to Varro in these words : — * And 
you yourself have composed a most elegant and 
complete poem; yon have begun philosophy in 
many places : sufficient to incite us, though too 
little to instruct us.^ Thus it appears, that Varro 
was one of tliose writers whom they called 
(T7r»JoytXo~o«, ‘ studious of laughter ;’ and that, as 
learned as he was, his business was more to divert 
his reader ftian to teach him.' And he entitled his 
own satires Menippean: not that Menippus had 
written any satires, (for his were either dialogued 
or epistles) but that Varro imitated his style, his 
manner, his facetiousness. All that we know 
further of Menippus and liis writings, which are 
tvholly lost, is, that by some he is esteemed, as, 
Slmongst the rest, by Varfo : by others he is noted 
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of cynical impndence, and obscenity : that he wa^ 
much given to those parodies, which I have already 
mentioned ; that is, he often quoted the verses of > 
Homer and the tragic poets, and turned their 
serious meaning into something that was ridicu- 
lous j whereas Varro’s satires are by Tully called 
absolute, and most elegant, and various poems. 
Lucian, who was emulous of this Menippus, seems 
to have imitated both his manners and bis style in 
many of his Dialogues ; where Menippus himself is 
often introduced as a speaker in them, and as a 
perpetual buffoon. Particularly, bis character is 
expressed in the beginning of that dialogue, which 
is called Nfxvo/Aayrfct : but Varro, in imitating 
him, avoids bis impudence and filthiness, and only 
expresses his witty pleasantry. 

This we may believe for certain : that as his 
subjects were various, so most of them were tales 
or stories of his own invention : which is also ma- 
nifest from antiquity,- by those authors who are 
acknowledged to have written Varronian Satires, 
in imitation of his : of whom the chief is Petronius 
Arbiter, whose satire, they say, is now printed in 
Holland, wholly recovered, and made complete 
When it is made public, it will easily be seen by 
any one sentence, whether it be supposititious or 
genuine. Many of Lucian’s Dialogues may also 
properly be called Varronian .Satires ; particularly 
his True History ; and consequently the Golden 
Ass of Apuleius, which is taken from him. Of the 
same stamp is ^e Mock Deification of Claudius, 

® This IHerary forgery was executed 'by Franci^ l^odot, a 
Frenchman, and pablished at Paris in l6<i3. See Malone’S 
Shakrpeare Inquiry. 
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by Seneca: and tlie Symposium or Caesars of 
Julian the emperor. Amongst the modems we 
may reckon the Encomium Morite of Erasmus, 
Barclay’s Euphomiio, and a volume of German 
authors, which my ingenious friend Mr. Charles 
Killigrew once lent me. In the English I remem- 
ber none which are mixed with prose, as Varro’s 
were : but of the same kind is Mother Hubbard’s 
Tale in Spenser; and (if it be not too vain to 
mention any thing of my own) the poems of Ab- 
salom and Mac Flecnoe. 

This is what I have to say in general of satire : 
only as Dacier has observed before me, we may 
take notice, that the word satire is of a more ge- 
neral signification in Latin, than in French or 
English. For amongst tlie Romans it was not 
only used for those discourses which decried vice, 
or exposed folly ; but for others also, where virtue 
was recommended. But in our modem languages 
we apply it only to the invective poems, where 
the very name of satire is formidable to those per- 
sons, who would appear to the world, what they 
are not in themselves. For in English, to say 
satire, is to mean reflection, as we use that word 
in the worst sense ; or as the French call it, more 
* properly, medisance. In the criticism of spelling, 
it ought to be with i, and not with y, to distinguish 
its trae derivation from satura, not from satyrus. 
And if this be so, tlien it is false spelled through- 
out this book; fur here it is written satyr. 
Which having not considered at the first, I thought 
it not worth correcting afterwards But the French 

^ This has been corrected in the present impression. 
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are more nice, and never spell it any other way 
than satire. 

I am now arrived at the most difficult part of 
my undertaking, which is to compare Horace witli 
Juvenal and Persius. It b observed by Rigaltius, 
(in his preface before Juvenal, written toThuanus,) 
that these three poets have all their particular par- 
tisans and favourers. Every commentator, as he 
has taken pains with any of them, thinks himself 
obliged to prefer his author to the other two : to 
find out their failings, and decry them, that be may 
make room for his own darling. Such is the par- 
tiality of mankind, to set up that interest wbidi 
they have once espoused, though it be to the pt’e- 
judice of truth, morality, and common justice: 
and especially in the productions of the brain. 
As authors generally think tiiemselves tlie best 
poets, because they cannot go out of themselves 
to judge sincerely of tlieir betters; so it is with 
critics, who, having first taken a liking to one of 
these poets, proceed to comment on him, and to 
illustrate him : ajfler which, they fall in love with 
their own labours, to that degree of blind fond- 
ness, that at length they defend and exalt their 
author, not so much for his sake as for their own. 
It is a folly of the same nature, with that of the 
Romans tiiemselves, in their games of the circus ; 
the spectators were divided in their fiictions, be- 
twixt the Veneti and the Prasini ; some were for 
the charioteer in blue, and some for him in green : 
the colours themselves were but a fancy ; but when 
once a man had taken pains to set out those of his 
party, and had been at the trouble of procuring 
voices for them, the case was altered : he was 
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concerned for his own labour ; and that so ear« 
nestly, that disputes and quarrels, animosities, 
commotions, and bloodshed, oftep happened. And 
in the declension of the Grecian empire, the very • 
sovereigns themselves engaged in it, even when 
tlie barbarians were at their doors ; and stickled 
for the preference of colours, when the safety of 
their people was in question. 1 am now, myself, 
on the brink of the same precipice ; I have spent 
some time on the translation of Juvenal and Per- 
sius ; and it behoves me to be wary, lest, for that 
reason, I should be partial to them, or take a pre- 
judice against Horace. Yet, on the other side, I 
would not be like some of our judges, who would 
give tlie cause for a poor man, right or wrong. 
For though that be an error on the better hand, 
yet it is still a partiality : and a rich man unheard, 
cannot be concluded an oppressor. 1 remember a 
saying of King Charles II. on Sir Matthew Hales, 
(who was doubtless an uucorrupt and upright man) 
that his servants were sure to be cast on a trial, 
which was heard before him. Not that he thought 
the judge was possible to be bribed ; but that his 
integrity might be too scrupulous : and that the 
causes of the crown were always suspicious, when 
the privileges of subjects were concerned. 

It had been much fairer, if the modern critics, 
-who have embarked in the quarrels of their fa- 
vourite authors, had rather given to each his proper 
due ; without taking from another’s heap, to raise 
their own. There is praise enough for each of 
them in particular, without encroaching on his 
fellows, and detracting from them, or enriching 
themselves with the spoils of others. But to come 
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to particulars : Heinsias and Dacier are the most 
principal of tliose who raise Horace above Juvenal 
and Persins: Scaliger the fattier, Rigaltins, and 
many others, debase Horace, that they may set 
up Juvenal: and Casanbon, who is almost single, 
throws dirt on Juvenal and Horace, that he may 
exalt Persius, whom he understood particularly 
well, and better than any of the former commen> 
tators ; even Stellnti, who succeeded him. I will 
begin with him who, in my opinion, defends the 
weakest cause, which is that of Persius ; and la* 
bonring (as Tacitus professes of his own writings) 
to divest myself of partiality or prejudice, con- 
sider Persies ; not as a poet whom I have wholly 
translated, and who has cost me more labour and 
time than Juvenal; but according to what I judge 
to be his own merit; which I think not equal, ia 
the main, to that of Juvenal or Horace ; and yet 
in some things to be preferred to both of tliem. 

First, then, for the verse; neither Casaubon 
himself, nor any for him, can defend either his 
numbers, or the purity of his Latin. Casaubon 
gives this point for lost ; and pretends not to justify 
either the measures or the words of Persius : he 
is evidently beneath Horace and Juvenal in both. 

Then, as his verse is scabrous and hobbling, and 
his words not everywhere well chosen, the parity 
of Latin being more corrupted than in the time of 
Juvenal, and consequently of Horace, who writ 
when the language was in the height of its perfec- 
tion ; so his diction is hard ; his figures are gene, 
rally too bold and daring ; and his tropes, parti- 
cularly his metaphors, insufferably strained. 

In the third place, notwithstanding all the di- 
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!t{;;ence of Casauboii) Stelloti, and a Scotch gen* 
tienian (whom I have heard extremely com* 
mended for his illustrations of him); yet he is still 
obscure. Whether be affected not to be under- 
stood, but with difficulty; or whether the fear ot 
hb safety under Nero compelled him to this dark* 
ness in some places ; or that it was occasioned by 
bis close way of thinking, and the brevity of his 
style, and crowding of his hgiires ; or lastly, wlie* 
ther, after so long a time, many of his words have 
been corrupted, aud many customs and stories 
relating to them, lost to os ; whether some jof tliese 
reasons, or all, concurred to render him so cloudy ; 
we may be bold to affrm, that the best of cum* 
xnentators can but guess at his meaning, in many, 
passages: and none can be certain tliat he has 
divined rightly. 

• After all, he vras a yonng man, like his ftiend 
and contemporary Lucan : both of them men of 
extraordinary parts, and great acquired know- 
ledge, considering their youth But neither of 
tliem had arrived to that maturity of judgment, 
which is necessary to the accomplishing of a formed 
poet. And this consideration, as on the one hand 
it lays some imperfections to tlieir charge ; so on 
the other side, it is a candid excuse for those tail- 
ings which are incident to youth and inexperience ; 
and we have more reason to wonder, how tliey, 
who died before the thirtieth year of their age, 
could write so well, and think so strongly ; than 
to accuse them of those faults, from which human 

10 DHvifI Wedderbnm, of Aberdeen. 

• •’ Per.Miw died at the age of twenty-eight; Lncan, at tha 
«r twe.niy-«ia, 
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nature, and more especially in youth, can never 
possibly be exempted. 

To consider Persius yet more closely. He rather 
insulted over vice and folly, than exposed them, 
like Juvenal and Horace : and as chaste and modest 
as he is esteemed, it cannot he denied but that in 
some place be is broad and fulsome, as tlie latter 
verses of the Fourth Satire, and of the Sixtli, sn& 
iiciently witnessed. And it is to be believed tliat 
he who commits the same crime often, and without 
necessity, cannot but do it with some kind of 
pleasure. 

To come to a conclusion : be is manifestly below 
Horace, because he borrows most of bis greatest 
beauties from him : and Casaubon is so far from 
denying this, that he has written a treatise pur- 
posely concerning it; wherein he sliows a multi- 
tude of bis translations from Horace, and his imi- 
tations of him, for the credit of his author, wliich 
he calls Imitatio Horatiana. 

To these defects, which 1 casually observed 
while I was translating this author, Scaliger has 
added others. He calls him, in plain terms, a 
silly writer, and a trifler; full of ostentation of 
learning; and after all, unworthy to come into 
competition with Juvenal and Horace. 

After such terrible accusations, it is time to hear 
what his patron Casaubon can alledge in his de- 
fence. Instead of answering, he excuses for the 
roost part; and when he cannot, accuses others 
of the same crimes. He deals with Scaliger as a 
modest scholar with a master. He compliments 
him with so much reverence, that one would swear 
he feared him as much at least as he. respected 
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him. Scaliger will not allow Persius to have any 
wit: Casaubon interprets this in the mildest sense; 
and confesses his anthor was not good at tamings 
things into a pleasant ridicule; or in other words, 
that he was not a laughable writer : that he was 
ineptuSf indeed, but that was non aptissimus ad 
jocandum: but that he was ostentatious of his 
learning, that, by Scaliger’s good favour, he de- 
nies. Persius showed his learning, but was no 
boaster of it ; he did ostendere, but not ostentare ; 
and so, he says, did Scaliger: where methinks 
Casaubon turns it handsomely upon that superci- 
lious critic, and silently insinuates that be himself 
was sufficiently vainglorious, and a boaster of his 
own knowledge. All the writings of this vene- 
rable censor, continues Casaubon, which are 
Xfv<r6rtf», more golden than gold itself, are every- 
where smelling of thyme, which, like a bee, he has 
gathered from ancient authors : but far be osten- 
tation and vainglory from a gentleman so well 
bom, and so nobly educated, as Scaliger. But, 
says Scaliger, he is so obscure, that he has got 
himself the name of Scotinns, a dark writer. Now, 
says Casaubon, it is a wonder to me that any thing 
could be obscure to the divine wit of Scaliger ; 
from which nothing could be hidden. This is in- 
deed a strong compliment, but no defence. And 
Casaubon, who could not but be sensible, of his 
author’s blind side, thinks it time to abandon a 
post that was untenable. He acknowleges that 
Persius is obscure in some places : but so is Plato, 
so is Thucydides, so are Pindar, Theocritus, and 
Aristophanes, amongst the Greek poets ; and even 
Horace and Juvenal, he might have added, amongst 
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the Romans. The trnth is, Persius is not some* 
times, but generally obscure ; and therefore Ca- 
saubon, at last, is forced to excuse him, by al- 
Icdging that it was se defendendOf for fear of Nero ; 
and that be was commanded to write so cloudily 
by Cornutus, in virtue of holy obedience to his 
master 1 cannot help my own opinion ; I think 
Cornutus needed not to have read many lectures 
to him on that subject Persius was an apt scho- 
lar; and when he was bidden to be obscure in 
some places, where bis life and safety were in 
question, took the same counsel for all his books ; 
and never afterwards wrote ten lines together 
clearly. Casaubon, being upon tins chapter, has 
not failed, we may be sure, of making a compli- 
ment to his own dear comment If Persius, says 
he, be in himself obscure ; yet my interpretatjon 
has made him intelligible. There is no question 
but he deserves that praise, which he has given to 
himself : but tlie nature of the thing, as Lucretius 
says, will not admit of a perfect explanation. 
Besides many examples which I could urge, the 
very last verse of his last satire, upon whiclr he 
particularly values himself in his preface, is not 
yet sufficiently explicated. It is true. Holiday hat 
endeavoured to justify his construction ; but Stel- 
lufi is against it: and, for my part, 1 can have but 
a very dark notion of it. As for the chastity of 
his thoughts, Casaubon denies not but that one 
particular passage, in the Fourth Satire, At si 
unctua cesses, &c., is not only the most obscure, 
but the most obscene of all his works : 1 under- 
Cornnin^ wai> a stoic, and ibe preceptor of Persins, whuts 
Xaiirei he rcviied before they were produced to tlie public. 
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«tood it ; but for that reason turned it over. In 
defence of his boisterous metaphors, he quotes 
Longinus, who accounD^ them as instrumepts of 
the sublime ; fit to move and stir up the affections, 
particularly in narration. To which- it may be 
replied, that where the trope is fiir-fetched and 
bard, it is fit for nothing but to puzzle the under- 
standing; and may be reckoned amongst those 
things of Demosthenes which ^chines called 
^ccv fxotTCt, not frifjMrotf that is prodigies, not 
words. It must be granted to Casanbon, that the 
knowledge of many things is lost in our modern 
ages, which were of familiar notice to the ancients ; 
and that satire is a poem of a difficult nature in 
itself, and is not written to vulgar readers. And 
through the relation which it has to comedy, the 
frequent change of persons makes the sense per- 
plexed ; when we can but divine who it is that 
speaks : whether Persius himself, or his friend and 
monitor; or, in some places, a tliird person. But 
Casaubon conies back always to himself; and con- 
cludes, that if Persius had ndt been obscure, there 
had been no need of him for an interpreter. Yet 
when he bad once enjoined himself so hard a task, 
he then considered the Greek proverb, that he 
must <Pat<yH9 ^ jmr} <fay«v * either eat the 

whole snail, or let it quite alone;’ and so he went 
through with bis laborious task, as 1 have done 
with my difiicult translation. 

Thus far, my Lord, you see it has gone very hard 
with Persius : I think be cannot be allowed to 
stand in competition either with Juvenal or 
Horace. Yet, for once, I will venture to be so 
rain, as to affirm, that pone of bis hard metaphors^ 
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or forced expressions, are in my translation. But 
more of this in its proper place ; where I shall say 
somewhat in particular, of onr general perform- 
ance, in making these two authors English^ In 
the meantime, I think myself obliged to give Per- 
sius bis undoubted due, and to acquaint the world, 
with Casaubon, in what he has equalled, and in 
what excelled bis two competitors. 

A man who is resolv«i to praise an author, with 
any appearance of justice, must be sure to take 
him on the strongest side, and where he is least 
liable to exceptions. He is therefore obliged to 
choose hU mediums accordingly ; Casanbon, who 
saw that Persius could not laugh with a becoming 
grace, that he was not made for jesting, and that a 
merry conceit was not his talent, turned his fea- 
ther, like an Indian, to another light, that he 
might give it the better gloss. Moral doctrine, 
says he, and urbanity, or well-mannered wit, are 
the two things which constitute the Roman satire. 
But of the two, that which is most essential to this 
poem, and is, as it ^ere, the very soul which ani- 
mates it, is the scouting of vice, and exhortation 
to virtue. Thus wit, for a good reason, is already 
almost out of doors ; and allowed only for an in- 
strument, a kind of tool, or a weapon, (as he calls 
it,) of which the satirist makes use, in the com- 
passing of his design. The end and aim of our 
three rivals is consequently the same. By what 
methods they have prosecuted their intention is 
further to be considered. Satire is of the nature 
of moral philosophy, as being instructive: he, 
therefore, who instructs most usefully will carry 
the palm from his two antagonists. The philo- 
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sopliy ill wluch Persius was educated, and which 
lie professes through his whole book, is the Stoic ; 
the most noble, most generous, most beneficial 
to human kind, amongst ail the sects who have 
given us the rules of ethics, thereby to form a 
severe virtue in tlie soul; to raise in us an un- 
daunted courage against the assaults of fortune ; 
to esteem as nothing the things that are without us, 
because they are not in our power; not to value 
riches, beauty, honours, fame, or health, any fur- 
ther than as conveniencies, and so many helps to 
living as we ought, and doing good in our gene- 
ration. In short, to be any ways happy, while we 
possess our minds, with a good conscience, are 
free from the slavery of vices, and conform our 
actions and conversation to the rules of right rea- 
son. See here, my lord, an epitome of Epictetus; 
the doctrine of Zeno, and the education of our 
Persius. And this he expressed, not only in all 
his satires but in the manner of his life. I will 
not lessen this commendation of the Stoic philo- 
sophy, by giving yon an account of some absur- 
dities in their doctrine, and some perliaps im- 
pieties, if we consider them by the standard of 
Christian frith : Persius has fallen into none of 
them, and therefore is free from those imputa- 
tions. What he teaches might be taught from 
pulpits, with more profit to the audience, than all 
the nice speculations of divinity, and controversi^ 
concerning faith ; which are more for the profit of 
the shepherd, than for the edification of the flock. 
Passion, interest, ambition, and all their bloody 
consequences of discord, and of war, are banished 
from this doctrine. Here is nothing proposed but 
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the quiet and tranquillity of the mind; virttier 
lodged at home, and afterwards diffused in her 
general effects, to the improvement and good of 
human kind. And therefore I wonder not that the 
present Bishop of Salisbury'-^ has reconinieuded 
tills our author, and the tenth satire of Juvenal, in 
liis pastoral letter, to the serious perusal and prac- 
tice of tlie divines in his diocese, as the best com- 
mon-places for their sermons, as the storehouses 
and magazines of moral virtues, from whence they 
may draw out, as they have occasion, all manner 
of assistance for the accomplishment of a virtuous 
lite, which the Stoics have assigned for the great 
end and perfection of mankind. Herein then it 
is that Persius has excelled both Juvenal and 
Horace. He sticks to his own philosophy: he 
shifts not sides, like Horace, who is sometimes 
an Epicurean, sometimes a Stoic, sometimes an 
Eclectic ; as his present humour leads him ; nor 
declaims like Juvenal against vices, more like an 
orator than a philosopher. Persius is everywhere 
die same ; true to the dogmas of his master. 
What he has learned he teaches vehemently ; and 
wliat he teaches that be practises himself. There 
is a spirit of sincerity in all he says. You may 
easily discern that he is in earnest, and is perr 
suaded of tiiat truth which he inculcates', In this 
1 am of opinion that he excels Horace, who is 
commonly in jest ; and laughs while he instructs ; 
and is equal to Juvenal, who was as honest and 
serious as Persius, and more he could not be. 

Hitlierto 1 have followed Casaubon, and en- 
iarged upon him ; because 1 am satisfied that h^ 

Rr. Barnet. ... t . 
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says no more than truth ; the rest is almost ail 
friToloiis. For he says, that Horace being the sqb 
of a tax-gatherer, ur a collector, as we call it, 
smells everywhere of the meanness of his birth 
and education : his conceits are vulgar, like the 
subjects of his satires that he does plebeitun sapere; 
and writes not with tliat elevation which becomes 
a satirist: that Peisius being nobly bom, and of 
an opulent family, had likewise tlie advantage of 
a better master ; Cornutus being the most learned 
of bis time, a man of the most holy life, tiie chief 
of tlie Stoic sect at Rome ; and not only a great 
philosopher, but a poet himself; and in proba- 
bility a coadjutor of Persins. That, as for Juve] 
nal, he was long a declaimer, came late to poetry, 
and has not been much conversant in philosophy. 

It is granted that the father of Horace was Li- 
bertinus, that is, one degree removed from his 
grandfather, who had been once a slave : but 
Horace, speaking of liim, gives him the best cha- 
racter of a father, which I ever read in history ; 
and I wish a witty friend of mine, now living, 
bad such another. He bred him in the best school, 
and with the best company of young noblemen. 
And Horace, by his gratitude to his memory, gives 
a certain testimony that his education was inge- 
nuous. After this, he formed himself abioad, by 
the conversation of great men. Brutus found him 
at Athens, and was so pleased witli him, that he 
took him thence into the army, and made him 
trihunus militumy a colonel in a legion, wiiicli was 
the preferment of an old soldier. Ail this wt^s be- 
fore his acquaintance with Mecaenas, and his iih 
** SnpiK»ed to be Wyclieriey. 
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trodaction into the court of Augustus, and the 
taniiliarity of that great emperor ; which, had he 
not been well bred before, had been enough to ci- 
vilize his conversation, and render him accom- 
plished and knowing in all the arts of complacency 
and good behaviour ; and, in short, an agreeable 
companion for the retired hours and privacies of a 
favourite, who was first minister. So that, upon 
the whole matter, Persius may be acknowledged 
to be equal with him in those respects, thongh 
better bom, and Juvenal inferior to both. If the 
advantage be anywhere, it is on the side of Horace ; 
as much as the court of Augustus Caesar was su- 
perior to that of Nero. As for the subjects which 
they treated, it will appear hereafter, that Horace 
wnt not vulgarly on vulgar subjects, nor always 
chose them. His style is constantly accommo- 
dated to liis subject, either high or low. If his 
fault be too much lowness, that of Persius is the 
fault of the hardness of his metaphors, and ob- 
scurity : and so they are equal in the failings of 
their style ; where Juvenal manifestly triumphs 
over both of them. 

The comparison betwixt Horace and Juvenal 
is more difficult ; because their forces were more 
equal > a dispute has always been, and ever will 
continue, betwixt the favourers of the two poets. 
Non nosti'um est tantas componere lites, I shall 
only venture to give my opinion, and leave it for 
better judg^ to determine. If it be only argued 
in general, which of them was the better poet ; the 
victory is already gained on the side of Horace. 
Virgil himself must yield to him in the delicacy 
of his turns, his choice of words, and perhaps the 
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purity of his latin. He who says that Pindar is 
inimitable, is himself inimitable in his odes. But 
the contention betwixt these two great masters, 
is for the prize of satire: in which controversy, 
all the odes and epodes of Horace are to stand 
excluded. 1 say this, because Horace has writ- 
ten many of them satirically, against bis private 
enemies. Yet these, if justly considered, are 
somewhat of the nature of the Greek silli, which 
were invectives against particular sects and per- 
sons. But Horace had purged himself of this cho- 
Icr, before he entered on those discourses, which 
are more properly called the Roman Satires. He 
has not now to do witli a Lyce, a Canidia, a 
Cassius Severus, or a Menas ; but is to correct the 
vices and the follies of his time, and to give the 
rules of a happy and virtuous life. In a word, that 
former sort of satire which is known in England 
by tlie name of lampoon, is a dangerous sort of 
weapon, and for the most part unlawful. We 
have no moral right on the reputation of other 
men. It is asking from them, what we cannot 
restore to them. There are only two^ reasons, for 
which we may be permitted to write lampoons ; 
and I will not promise that they can always justify 
us : the first is revenge, when we have been af- 
fronted in the same nature, or have been any ways 
notoriously abused, and can make ourselves no 
other reparation. And yet we know that, in 
Christian charity, all offences are to be forgiven, 
as we expect the like pardon for those which we 
daily commit against Almighty God. And this con- 
sideration has often made me tremble, when I was 
saying our Saviotu^s prayer; for the plain condi- 
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tion of the forgiveness which we beg, is the par- 
doning of others the offences which they liave 
done to us. For which reason I have many times 
avoided the commission of that fault, even when I 
have been notoriously provoked. Let not this, 
my lord, pass for vanity in me ; for it is tnitlK 
More libels have been written against me, than 
almost any man now living : and 1 bad reason on 
my side, to have defended my own innocence. I 
speak nut of my poetry, which 1 have wholly given 
up to the critics; let them use it as they please : 
posterity, perhaps, may be more favourable to me : 
for interest and passion will lie buried in another 
nge; and partiality and prejudice be forgotten. 
X speak of my morals, which have been sufficiently 
aspersed ; that any sort of reputation ought to be 
dear to every honest man, and is to me. But let 
the world witness for me, that I have been often 
wanting to myself in that particular : I have sel- 
dom answered any scurrilous lampoon, when it 
was in my power to have exposed my enemies : 
and being naturally vindictive, have suffiered in 
silence,-and possessed my soul in quiet. 

Any thing, though never so little, which a man 
speaks of himself, in my opinion, is still too much ; 
and therefore 1 will wave this subject, and proceed 
to give the second reason, which may justify a 
poet, when he writes against a particular person ; 
and that is, when he is become a public nuisance. 
And those, whom Horace, in his Satires, and Per- 
siiis aud Juvenal have mentioned in theirs, with a 
brand of infamy, are wholly such. It is an action 
of vjrtue to make examples of vicious men. They 
piay and ought to be upbraided with their crimes 
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and follies : both for their own amendraent, if they 
are not yet incorrigible^ and for the terror of 
others, to binder them from failing into those enor- 
mities, which they see are so severely punished in 
the pei'sons of otliers. The first reason was only an 
excuse for revenge; but this second is absolutely 
of a poet’s office to perform : but bow few lam- 
pooners are there now living; who are capable of 
this duty! When they come in ray way, it is 
impossible sometimes to avoid reading them. But, 
(good God!) how remote they are, in common 
justice, from the choice of such persons as are the 
proper subject of satire ! and how little wit tliey 
bring for the support of their injustice ! Tlie 
weaker sex is their most ordinaiy theme, and the 
best and fairest are sure to be the must severely 
handled. Amongst men, those who are prosper- 
ously unjust are entitled to panegyric; but af- 
Bicled virtue is insolently stabbed with all manner 
of reproaches ; no decency is considered, no ffil- 
Bomeness omitted; no venom is wanting, as far as 
dulness can supply it: for there is a perpetual 
deartii of wit; a barrenness of good sense and 
entertainment The neglect of the readers will 
soon put an end to this sort of scribbling. There 
can be no pleasantry where there is no wit : no 
impression can be made, where there is no truth 
for the foundation. To conclude, they are like tlie 
fruits of the eartli in tliis unnatural season : the 
corn which held up its head is spoiled with rank- 
ness ; but the greater part of the harvest is laid 
along, and little of good income and wholesome 
nourbhment is received into the barns. This is 
almost a digression, 1 confess to your lordship; 
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bat a jast indignation forced it from me. Now I 
have removed this mbbish, I will retnm to the 
comparison of Ja venal and Horace. 

1 would willingly divide the palm betwixt them, 
upon the two heads of profit and deliglit, which 
are the two ends of poetry in general. It most be 
granted by the favourers of Juvenal, that Horace 
is the more copious and profitable in his instruc* 
tioiis of human life : but in my particular opinion, 
(which I set not up for a standard to better judg- 
ments,) Juvenal is the more deli^tful author. 1 
am profited by both ; 1 am pleased with both : 
but 1 owe more to Horace, for my instruction ; 
and more to Juvenal, for ray pleasure. This, as 
I said, is my particular taste of these two authors : 
they who will have either of them to excel the 
other in both qualities, can scarce give better rea- 
sons for their opinion, than I for mine : but all 
unbiassed readers will conclude, that my mode- 
ration is not to be condemned. To such impartial 
men I must appeal : for they who have already 
formed their judgment, may justly stand suspected 
of prejudice ; and though all who are my readers 
will set up to be my judges, I enter my cavetti 
against them, that they ought not so much as to 
be of my jury : or, if they be admitted, it is but 
reasou that they should first hear what I have to 
urge in the defence of my opinion. 

That Horace is somewhat the better instructor 
of the two, is proved from hence that his instme- 
tions are more general, Juvenal’s more limited. 
So that granting, that the counsels which tliey give 
are equally good for moral use; Horace, who gives 
the most various advice, and roost applicable to all 
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occasions which can occur to us in the course of 
our lives; as including in his discourses not only 
all the rules of morality; but also of civil conver- 
sation, is undoubtedly, to be preferred to him, 
who is more circumscribed in his instructions; 
makes tliem to fewer people, and on fewer occa^ 
sions, than the other. I may be pardoned for 
using an old saying, since it is true, and to the 
purpose, honum qud comrmnius, ed melius. Juve- 
nal, excepting only his first satire, is in all the rest 
confined to the exposing of some particular vice ; 
that he lashes, and there he sticks. His sentences 
are truly shining and instructive; but they are 
sprinkled here and there. Horace is teaching us 
iu every line, and is perpetually moral: he had 
found out the skill of Virgil, to hide his sentences : 
to give you the virtue of them, without showing 
them in their full extent : which is the ostentation 
of a poet, and not his art. And this, Petronius 
chaises on the authors of his time, as a vice of 
writing, which was then growing on the age. Ne 
SertterUicB extra corpus orationis emineant: he would 
have them weaved into the body of the work, 
and not appear embossed upon it, and striking 
directly on the reader’s view. Folly was the pro- 
per quarry of Horace, and not vice : and as there 
are bnt few notoriously wicked men, in comparison 
with a shoal of fools and fops; so it is a harder 
thing to make a man wise, ^an to make him 
honest : for the will is only to be reclaimed in the 
one ; but the understanding is to be informed in 
the other. There are blind sides and follies, even 
in the professors of moral pliilosophy; an<l there is 
not any one sect of them that Horace has not ex- 
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posed. Which, as it was not tite design of Javena!, 
who was whoil3? employed in lashing TiceSj some 
of tliem tiie most enormous tiiat can be imagined ; 
so perhaps, it was not so much his talent. Omne 
v<ifer vitium ridenti Flaccus amicoj Tangit, et admis- 
sus circum pracoitlia ludit. This was the com- 
mendation which Persius gave him; where by 
vitium^ he means those little vices which we call 
follies, the defects of human understanding, or at 
most ihe peccadilloes of life ; rather than Uie tragi-* 
cal vices, to which men are hurried by their unruly 
passions and exorbitant desires. But in the word 
emne, which is ‘ universal,’ he concludes witii me, 
that the divine wit of Horace left nothing un- 
touched ; that be entered into the inmost recesses 
of nature; found out the imperfections even of 
the most wise and grave, as well as of the common 
people ; discovering, even in the great Trebatins, 
to whom he addresses the first satire, his hunting 
after business, aud following the court; as well 
as in the persecutor Crispinus, his impertinence 
and importunity. It is true, he exposes Crispinus 
openly as a common nuisance : but he rallies the 
other as a friend more finely. The exhortations 
of Persius are confined to noblemen : and the 
stoic philosophy is that alone which he recom- 
mends to them. Juvenal exhorts to particular 
virtues, as tiiey are opposed to tliose vices against 
which he declaims : but Horace laughs to shame 
all follies, and insinuates virtue rather by familiar 
examples, than by the severity of precepts. 

This last consideration seems to incline the 
balance on the side of Horace, and to give him 
the preference to Juvenal^ not only in profit but 
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io pleasure. But, alter all, I must confess tliat the 
delight which Horace gives me, is but languishing. 
Be pleased still to understand, that I speak of mj 
own taste only ; he may ravish other men, but I 
am too stupid and insensible to be tickled. Where 
he barely grins himself, and (as Scaliger says) only' 
shows his white teeth, he cannot provoke me to 
any laughter. His urbanity, that is his good man- 
ners, are to be commended, but his wit is faint; 
and lus salt, if 1 may dare to say so, almost insipid. 
Juvenal is of a more vigorous and masculine wit, 
he gives me as much pleasure as I can bear ; be 
fully satisfies ray expectation, he treats his subject 
home ; his spleen is raised, and he raises mine ; I 
have the pleasure of concernment in ail he says : 
he drives bis reader along with him ; and when he 
is at the end of his way, 1 willingly stop witii him. 
If he went another stage it would be too far, it 
would make a journey of a progress, and turn de- 
light into fatigue. When he gives over, it is a sign 
the subject is exhausted, and the wit of man can 
carry it no further. If a fault can be justly foimd 
in him, it is that he is sometimes too luxuriant, too 
redundant; says more than he needs, (like my 
friend the Plain-Dealer ‘^), but never more tlian 
pleases. Add to this, that his thoughts are as just 
as those of Horace, and much more elevated. His 
expressions are sonorous and more noble; his verse 
more numerous, and his words are suitable to his 
thoughts, sublime and lofty. All these contribute 
to tite pleasure of the reader ; and the greater the 
soul of him who reads, his transports are the 

I* Wyeiterley wai tbe author of tliii pUy. 
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greater. Horace is always ou tlie amble, Juvenal 
on the gallop ; but his way is perpetually on car^ 
pet-ground.' He goes witii more impetuosity than 
Horace, but as securely ; and the swiftness adds a 
more lively agitation to the spirits. The low style 
of Horace is according to his subject, that is gene- 
rally gravely. I question not but he could have 
raised it : for tlie first epistle of the second book, 
which he writes to Augustus (a most instructive 
satire concerning poetry), is of so much dignity 
in the words, and of so much elegancy in the 
numbers, that the author plainly shews, the Sermo 
Pedestiis, in his oUter satires, was rather his choice 
than his necessity. He was a rival to Litcilius 
his predecessor, and was resolved to surpass him 
in his own manner. Lucilius, as we see by his 
remaining fragments, minded neither his style nor 
his numbers, nor his purity of words, nor his run 
of verse j Horace therefore copes with him in that 
humble way of satire, writes imder his own force, 
and carries a dead weight that he may match his 
, competitor in the race, lliis 1 imagine was the 
chief reason, why he minded only tlie clearness of 
his satire, and the cleanness of expression, without 
ascending to those heights, to which his own vigour 
might have carried him. But limiting his desires 
only to the conquest of Lucilius, he had the ends 
of his rival, who lived before him ; but made way 
for a new conquest over himself, by Juvenal his 
successor. He could not give an equal pleasure 
to his reader, because he used not equal instru- 
ments. llie fault was in the tools, and not in the 
workman ; but versifications and numbers are the 
greatest pleasures of poetry. Virgil knew it and 
i; ■ 
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practised both so happily, that for aught 1 know, 
his greatest excellency is in his diction. In all 
other parts of poetry he is faultless ; but in this he 
placed his chief perfection. And give me leave, 
my lord (since I have here an apt occasion), to 
say, that Virgil could have written sharper satires 
than either Horace or Juvenal, if he would have 
employed bis talent that way. I will produce a 
verse and half of his in one of bis eclogues, to 
justify my opinion ; and with commas after every 
word, to show that he has given almost as many 
lashes, as he has written syllables ; it is against a 
bad poet, whose ill verses he describes : 

— r Non tu, in triviis, indocte, solebas, 

Stridenti, tnisontm, stipuld, disperdere carmen T 

But to retuiTi to my purpose ; when there is any 
tiling deficient in numbers and sound, the reader 
is uneasy and unsatisfied ; he wants something of 
his complement, desires somewhat which he finds 
not : and this being the manifest defect of Horace, 
it is no wonder, that finding it supplied in Juvenal, 
we are more delighted with him. And besides 
this, the sauce of Juvenal is more poignant to 
create in us an appetite of reading him. l^ie 
meat of Horace is more nourishing ; but the cookery 
of Juvenal more exquisite; so that granting Horace 
to be the more general philosopher, we cannot 
deny that Juvenal was the greater poet, I mean in 
satire. His thoughts are sharper, bis indignation 
against vice is more vehement ; his spirit has more 
of the commonwealth genius ; he treats tyranny, 
and all the vices attending it, as they deserve, with 
the utmost rigour; and consequently, a noble soul 
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is better pleased with a zealous vindicator of 
Roman liberty than witii a temporizing poet, a 
well-mannered court-slave, and a man who is often 
afraid of laughing in tlie right place ; who is ever 
decent, because he is naturally servile. After all, 
Horace had the disadvantage of the times in which 
he lived: they were better for the man, but worse 
for the satirist It is generally said, that those 
enormous vices which were practised under the 
reign of Domitiau, were not known in tlie time 
of Augustus Caesar : tliat therefore Juvenal had a 
larger field than Horace. Little follies were out 
of doors, when oppression was to be scourged in- 
stead of avarice; it was no longer time to turn 
into ridicule the false opinions of philosophers, 
when the Roman liberty was to be asserted. There 
W'as more need of a Brutus in Domitian’s days, to 
redeem or mend, than of a Horace, if he had then 
been living, to laugh at a fiy-catcher. This reflec- 
tion at the same time excuses Horace, but exalts 
Juvenal. I have ended before I was aware, the 
comparison of Horace and Juvenal, upon the to- 
pics of pleasure and delight ; and indeed, I may 
safely here conclude that common-place; for if 
we make Horace our minister of state in satire^ 
and Juvenal of our private pleasures; I think the 
latter has no ill bargain of it. Let profit have the 
pre-eminence of honour, in the end of poetry. 
Pleasure, though but the second in degree, is the 
first in favour. And who would not chuse to be 
loved better, rather than to be more esteemed? 
But 1 am entered already upon another topic, 
which concerns the particular merits of these two 
satirists. However, 1 will pursue my business 
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Vrhere I left it; and carry it further than that com- 
mon observation of the several ages in which these 
authors flourished. When Horace writ his satires, 
the monarchy of his Cassar was in its newness, and 
the government but just made easy to the con- 
quered people. They could not possibly liave 
forgotten the usurpation of that prince upon their 
freedom, nor the violent methods which he had 
used, in the compassing that vast design : they yet 
remembered his proscriptions, and the slaughter of 
so many noble Romans their defenders. Amongst 
the rest, that horrible action of his, when he forced 
Li via from the arms of her husband, who was con- 
strained to see her married, as Dion relates the 
story ; and, big with child as she was, conveyed 
to the bed of bis insulting rival. The same Dion 
Cassius gives ns another instance of the crime be- 
fore mentioned : that Cornelius Sisemia, being 
reproached in full senate, with the licentious con- 
duct of bis wife, returned this answer ; ‘ That be 
had married her by tlie counsel of Augustus: 
intimating (says ray author), that Augustus bad 
obliged him to that marriage, that he might, under 
that covert, have the more free access unto her. 
His adulteries were still before their eyes; but 
they must be patient, where they bad not power. 

^ In other things that emperor was moderate enough : 
propriety was generally secured ; and the people 
entertained with public shows, and donatives, to 
make them more easily digest their lost liberty. 
But Augustus, who was conscious to himself of 
so many crimes which be bad committed, thought 
in the first place to provide for his own reputation, 
by making an edict against lampoons and satires. 
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ami the authors of those defamatory writings; 
which my author Tacitus, from the law-term, calls 
famosas libellos. 

In the first book of his Annals, he gives the 
following account of it, in these words : Primus 
Augustus cognitionem de famosis Ubellis, specie 
legis ejuSy tractavit; commotus Cassii Seeeri libi- 
dine, quit vtros foeminasque illmtreSy procacibus 
scriptis diffamaverat. Thus in English : * Augustus 
was the first, who under the colour of that law 
took cognizance of lampoons ; being provoked to 
it, by the petulancy of Cassius Severus, who had 
defamed many illustrious persons of both sexes, 
in his writings.’ The law to which Tacitus refers, 
was Lex leesee Mqjestatis; commonly called, for 
the sake of brevity, Mojestas ; or, as we say, 
* High-Trea.son.’ He means not that this law had 
not been enacted formerly ; for it had been made 
by tlie Decemviri, and was inscribed amongst the 
rest in the twelve tables ; to prevent the aspersion 
of the Roman majesty, either of the people them- 
selves, or their religion, or their magistrates : and 
the infringement of it was capital ; tltat is, the 
offender was whipped to death, with the Fasces 
which were borne before their chief officers of 
Rome. But Augustus was the first, who restored 
that intermitted law : by the words, * Under colour 
of that law,’ he insinuates that Augustus caused it 
to be executed, on pretence of those libels which 
were written by Cassius Severus, against the 
nobility : but, in troth, to save himself from such 
defiunatory verses. Snetonius likewise makes 
mention of it thus : Sparsos de se in CuriA/amosos 
libellos, nee expwBit, et magnA cur A redarguit. Ac 
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he requintis quidem AuctorUmSy id modo censult, cog^ 
noscendum post JutCj de iis qui libellos aut carmina 
ad ipfamiam ctyuspiam sub alieno nomine edant. 
Augustus was not afraid of libels, says that author : 
yet he took all care imaginable to have Uiem 
answered ; and tlien decreed, that for the time to 
come, tlie authors of them should be punished." 
But Aurelius makes it yet more clear, according ' 
to my sense, that this emperor for his own sake 
durst not permit them : Fecit id Augustus in 
speciem, et quasi graiificaretur Populo Romano^ et 
primoribus urbis; sed revera ut sihi consuleret: 
nam habuitin animoy comprimerenimiam quoTvndam 
procacitatem in loquendo, d qu& nec ipse exemptus 
fuit. Nam suo nomine compescere erat imoidiosumy 
sub alieno facile et utile. Ergd specie legis tracta- 
vit, quasi Populi Romani Mcyestas irfamaretur. 
This, I think, is a sufficient comment on that pas- 
sage of Tacitus. I will add only, by the way, 
that the wimie family of the Caesars, and all their 
iv>lations, were included in the law ; because the 
majesty of the Romans in the time of the empire 
was wholly in that house: Omnia Ccesar erat: 
they were all accounted sacred who belonged td 
liim. As for Cassius Severus, he was contemporary 
with Horace ; and was the same poet against whom 
he writes in his epodes, under tliis title. In Cassium 
Sinerum Maledicum Poetam; perhaps intendirg 
to kill two crows (according to our proverb) with 
one stone, and revenge both himself and his em- 
peror together. 

From hence I may reasonably conclude^ that 
Augustus, who was not altogether so good as he was 
wise, had some by-respect in the enacting of this 
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law : for to do auy thing* for nothing, was not his 
maxim. Horace, as he was a courtier, complied 
with tlie interest of his master ; and, avoiding the 
lashing of greater crimes, confined himself to the 
ridicniing of petty vices and common follies ; ex- 
cepting only some reserved cases, in liis odes and 
epodes, of bis own particular quarrels, which either 
with permission of the magistrate, or without it, 
every man will revenge, though 1 say not that he 
should ; for prior Itosit is a good excuse in the 
civil law, if Christianity had not taught us to for- 
give. However, he was not the proper man to 
arraign great vices ; at least, if the stories which 
we hear of him are true, that be practised some, 
which 1 will not here mention, out of honour to 
him. It was not for a Clodius to accuse adulterers, 
especially when Angnstus was of that number. So 
that though his age was not exempted from the 
worst of villanies, there was no freedom left to 
reprehend them, by reason of the edict. And our 
poet was not fit to represent them in an odions 
character, because himself was dipped in the same 
actions. Upon this account, (without further in- 
sisting on the different tempers of Juvenal and 
Horace), I conclude, that the subjects which 
Horace chose for satire, are of a lower nature 
than those of which Juvenal has written. 

Thus I have treated in a new method the com- 
parison betwixt Horace, Juvenal, and Persius: 
somewhat of their particular manner belonging to 
all of them is yet remaining to be considered. 
Persius was grave, and particularly opposed his 
gravity to lewdness, which was the predominant 
vice in Nero’s court, at the time when he published 
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fais satires, which liras before that emperor fell into 
the excess of cruelty. Horace was a mild admo- 
nisher^ a court-satirist, fit for the gentle times of 
Augustus ; and more fit, for the reasons wi.ich I 
have already given. Juvenal was as proper for 
bis times, as they for theirs : his was an age that 
deserved a more severe chastisement^ vices were 
more gross and open, more flagitious, more en- 
couraged by the example of a tyrant, and more 
protected by his autliority. Therefore, whereso- 
ever Juvenal mentions Nero, he meaus Domitian ; 
whom he dares not attack in his own person, but 
scourges tiim by proxy. Heinsius urges in praise 
of Horace, tliat according to the ancient art aud 
law of satire, it should be nearer to comedy tlian 
tragedy ; not declaiming against vice, but only 
langliing at it. Neither Persius iiur Juvenal were 
ignorant of this; for they had both studied Horace: 
and the thing itself is plainly true. But as they 
had read Horace, they had likewise read Luciliusy 
of whom Persius says, 

SecuU Urbem; et genuinum fregit in illis ; 

meaning Mutius and Lupus : and Juvenal also 
mentions him in these words : 

Ense velut stricto, quotks Lucilius ardens, 

Infremwtt See. 

So that they thought the imitation of Lucilius was 
more proper to their purpose tlian that of Horace. 
They changed satire, says Holiday, but they chang- 
ed it for the better : for the business being to 
reform great vices, chastisement goes further than 
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admonition ; whereas a perpetual grin, like that of* 
Horace, does rather anger than amend a man. 

Thus far that learned critic, Barten Holiday, 
whose interpretation and illustrations of Juvenal 
are as excellent, as the verse of his translation and 
his English are lame and pitiful. For it is not 
enough to give us the meaning of a poet, which 1 
acknowledge him to have performed most faith- 
fully ; but he must also imitate his genius and his 
numbers, as far as the English will come up to the 
elegance of the original. In few words, it is only 
for a poet to translate a poet. Holiday and Sta- 
pylton had not enough considered this, when they 
attempted Juvenal. But I forbear reflections : 
only I beg leave to take notice of this sentence, 
where Holiday says, ‘ A perpetual grin, like that 
of Horace, rather angers than amends a man.’ I 
cannot give him up the manner of Horace in low 
satire so easily. I.iet the chastisement of Juvenal 
be never so necessary for his new kind of satire ; 
let him declaim as wittily and sharply as he pleases, 
yet still the nicest and most delicate touches of 
Satire consist in fine raillery. This, my lord, is 
your particular talent, to which even Juvenal could 
not arrive. It is not reading, it is not an imitation 
of an author, which can produce bis fineness : it 
must be inborn, it must proceed from a genius, 
and particular way of thinking, which is not to 
be taught ; and therefore not to be imitated by 
him who lias it not from nature. How easy is it 
to call rogue and villain, and that wittily ! but 
how hard to make a man appear a fool, a block- 
head, or a knave, without using any of those oppro- 
brious terms i To spare the grossness of the name*. 
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and to do the thing yet more severely; is to draw a 
full face, and to make the nose and cheeks stand out, 
and yet not to employ any depth of shadowing. This 
is the mystery of that noble trade ; which yet no 
master can teach to bis apprentice : he may give 
the rules, but the scholar is never the nearer in his 
practice. Neither is it true, that this fineness of 
raillery is offensive. A witty man is tickled while 
be is hurt in this manner ; and a fool feels it not. 
The occasion of an offence may possibly be given, 
but he cannot take it. If it be granted, that in 
effect this way does more mischief ; that a man is 
secretly wounded, and though he be nut sensible 
himself, yet the malicious world will find it out for 
him : yet there is still a vast difference betwixt 
the slovenly butchering of a man, and the fineness 
of a stroke that separates the head from the body, 
and leaves it standing in its place. A man may be 
capable (as Jack Ketch’s wife said of his servant) 
of a plain piece of work, a bare hanging ; but to 
make a malefactor die sweetly, was only belong- 
ing to her husband. I wish I could apply it to 
myself: if the reader would be kind enough to 
think it belongs to me. 'Fhe character of Zimri, 
in my Absalom, is, in my opinion, wortli tlie whole 
poem : it is not bloody, but it is ridicnlous enougli : 
and be, for whom it was intended, was too witty 
to resent it as an injury. If I had railed, I might 
have suffered for it justly; but I managed mine 
own works more happily, perhaps more dexterously. 
1 avoided the mention of great crimes, and applied 
myself to the representing of blind-sides, and little 
extravagancies : to which, the wittier a man is,' he 
Is generally the more obnoxions. It succeeded as 
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I wished: the jest went round, and he was laughed 
at in his turn who began the frolic. 

And thus, my lord, you see I have preferred the 
manner of Horace and of your lordship, in this 
kind of satire, to that of Juvenal; and, I think, 
reasonably. Holiday ought not to have an'aigned 
so great an author, for that which was his excel- 
lency and his merit : or if he did, on such a palpa- 
ble mistake, he might expect that some one might 
possibly arise, either in bis own time, or after him, 
to rectify his error, and restore to Horace that 
commendation, of which he has so unjustly robbed 
him. And let the manes of Juvenal forgive me, 
if I say, that this way of Horace was the best for 
amending manners, as it is the most difficult. His 
was, an ense rescindendum ; but that of Horace 
was a pleasant cure, with all the limbs preserved 
entirely ; and, as our mountebanks tell us in their 
bills, without keeping the patient within doors for 
a d^y. What they promise only, Horace has effec- 
tually performed. Yet I contradict not the pro- 
position which I formerly advanced : Juvenal’s 
times required a more painful kind of operation : 
but if he had lived in the age of Horace, I mus| 
needs affirm, that he bad it not about him. He 
took the method which was prescribed him by his 
own genius ; which was sharp and eager ; he could 
not rally, but be could declaim : and as his provo- 
cations were great, he has revenged them tragically. 
This notwithstanding, I am to say another word, 
which, as true as it is, will yet displease the partial 
admirers of our Horace. I have hinted it before ; 
bnt it is time for me now to speak more plainly. 

< This manner of Horace is indeed the but 
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Horace has not executed it altogether so happily, 
at least not often. The nianiier of Juvenal is con- 
fessed to be inferior to the former; but Juvenal 
has excelled him in his performance. Juvenal 
has railed more wittily than Horace has rallied. 
Horace meant to make his reader laugh ; but he is 
not sure of his experiment. Juvenal always in- 
tends to move your indignation; and he always 
brings about his purpose. Horace, for aught I 
know, might have tickled the people of bis age ; but 
amongst the modems he is not so successful. They 
who say he entertains so pleasantly, may perhaps 
value themselves on the quickness of their own 
understandings, that tliey can see a jest further ofif 
than other men : they may hnd occasion of laughter 
in tlie wit-battle of the two buffoons, Sarmenths 
and Circerrus; and hold their sides for fear of 
bursting, when Rnpilius and Persius are scolding. 
For my own part, 1 can only like the characters 
of all four, which are judiciously given : but, for 
my heart, 1 cannot so much as smile at their in- 
sipid raillery. I see not why Persius should call 
upon Brutus, to revenge him on his adversary ; 
and that, because he bad killed Julius Caesar for 
Endeavouring to be a king; therefore be should 
be desired to murder Rupilius, only because his 
name was Mr. King. A miserable clench, in my 
opinion, for Horace to record: 1 have heard 
honest Mr. Swan make many a better, and yet 
have had the grace to hold my countenance. But, 
it may be, puns were then in fashion, as they were 
wit in tlie sermons of the last age, and in the court 
pf king Charles II. I am sorry to say it, for the 
I* Captain Swan mpposed, a noted gambler and panatcr. 
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sake of Horace ; but certain it is, he has do fine 
palate who can feed so heartily on garbage. 

But I have already wearied myself, and doubt 
not but I have tired your lordship's patience, with 
this long, rambling, and 1 fear trivial discourse. 
Upon the one half of the merits, that is pleasure, 
1 cannot but conclude that Juvenal was the better 
satirist : they who will descend into his particular 
praises, may find them at large in tlie dissertation 
of the learned Rigaltins to Thuanus. As for Per- 
sius, I have given the reasons why I think hire 
inferior to botli of them : yet I have one thing to 
add on that subject. 

Barten Holiday, who translated both Jnvenal 
and Persius, has made this distinction betwixt them, 
which is no less true than witty : that, in Persius, 
the difficulty is to find a meaning; in Juvenal to 
choose a meaning ; so crabbed is Persius, and so 
copious is Juvenal : so much the understanding is 
employed in one, and so much the judgment in 
the other: so difficult it is to find any sense in the 
former, and the best sense of the latter. 

If, on the other side, any one suppose 1 have 
commended Horace below his merit, when T have 
allowed him but the second place ; I desire him to 
consider, if Juvenal, a man of excellent natural 
endowments, besides the advantages of diligence 
and study, and coming after him and building upon 
his foundations, might not probably, with all these 
helps, surpass him. And whether it be any dis- 
honour to Horace to be thus surpassed; since no 
art or science is at once begun and perfected, 
but that it must pass first through many hands, and 
even through several ages? If Xaicilius could add 
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to Ennius, and Horace to Lucilius ; why, without 
any diminution to the fame of Horace, might not 
Juvenal give the last perfection to that work? Or 
rather, what disreputation is it to Horace, that 
Juvenal excels in the tragical satire, as Horace 
does in the comical ? I have read over attentively 
both Heinsius and Dacier, in their commendations 
of Horace ; but I can find no more in either of 
them, for the preference of him to Juvenal, than 
the instructive part ; the part of wisdom, and not 
that of pleasure ; which therefore is here allowed 
him, notwithstanding what Scaliger and Rigaltius 
have pleaded to the contrary for Juvenal. And, 
to show that I am impartial, I will here translate 
what Dacier has said on that subject. 

* I cannot give a more just idea of the two books 
of satires made by Horace, than by comparing 
them to the statues of the Sileni, to which Alci> 
biades compares Socrates, in the Symposium. 
They were hgures, which had nothing of agree- 
able, nothing of beauty on their outside : but when 
any one took the pains to open them, and search 
into them, he there found the figures of all the 
deities. So, in the shape tiiat Horace presents 
himself to us, in his satires, we see nothing at the 
first view which deserves our attention. It seems 
that he is rather an amusement for children, than 
for the serious consideration of men: bnt when 
we take away his crust, and that which hides him 
from our sight; when we discover him to the 
bottom, then we find all the divinities in a full 
assembly : that is to say, all the virtues which 
ought to be the continual exercise of those, who 
^riously endeavour to correct their vices.’ ' 
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It is easy to observe^ that Dacier, in tiiis noble 
similitude, has confined the praise of his author 
wholly to the instructive part : the commendation 
turns on this, and so does that which follows. 

* In these two books of satire, it is the business 
of Horace to instruct us how to combat our vices, 
to regulate our passions, to follow nature, to give 
bounds to our desires, to distinguish betwixt truth 
and falshood, and betwixt our conceptions of things, 
and things themselves; to come back from our pre- 
judicate opinions, to understand exactly the prin- 
ciples and motives of all our actions; and to avoid 
the ridicule, into which all men necessarily fall, 
who are intoxicated with those notions which they 
have received from their masters ; and which they 
obstinately retain, without examining whether or 
no they be founded on right reason. 

^ In a word, he labours to render us happy in 
relation to ourselves, agreeable and faithful to our 
friends, and discreet, serviceable, and well-bred 
in relation to those with whom we are obliged to 
live, and to converse. To make his figures intelligi- 
ble, to conduct his readers through the labyrinth 
of some perplexed sentence, or obscure parenthe- 
sis, is no great matter: and, as Epictetus says, 
there is nothing of beauty in ail this, or what is 
worthy of a prudent man. The principal business, 
and which is of most importance to ns, is to show 
the use, the reason, and the proof of bis precepts. 

‘ They who endeavour not to correct themselves, 
according to so exact a model; are just like the 
patients, who have open before them a book of 
adqiirable receipts for their diseases, and please 
themselves with reading it, wiUiout comprehending 
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the nature of tlie remedies, or how to apply them 
to their cure.’ 

Let Horace go off with these encomiums, which 
he has so well deserved. 

To conclude the contention betwixt our three 
poets, I will use the words of Virgil, in his fifth 
iEneid ; where ^Eneas proposes the rewards of the 
foot race to the three first who should reach the 
goal. Tres prcemia primi accipient; fiacaque caput 
nectentur olivA: let these three ancients be pre- 
ferred to all the modems; as first arriving at the 
goal : let them all be crowned as victors, with the 
wreath that properly belongs to satire. But, after 
that, with this distinction amongst tlicmselves, 
Primus equum phaleris insignem victor habeto. Let 
Juvenal ride first in triumph. Alter Amazoniam 
pharetram, plenamque sagittis ThreiciiSy UUo quam 
circum amplectitur auro BalteuSy et tereti subnectit 
fibula gemma. Let Horace, who is the second, 
and but just the second, carry off the quivers and 
the arrows, as the badges of his satire; and the 
golden belt, and the diamond button. Tertiusy 
Argolicb h&c galecL contentus abito. And let Per- 
sius, the last of the first three worthies, be con- 
tented with this Grecian shield and with victory, 
not only over all the Grecians, who were ignorant 
of the Roman satire, but over all the moderns in 
succeeding ages; excepting Boileau and your lord- 
sliip. 

. And thus I have given the history of satire, and 
derived it from Ennius to your lordship ; that is, 
from its first rudiments of barbarity, to its last 
polishing and perfection : which is, with Virgil, in 
his address to Augustus, 

VOL. I. H 
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nomen famd tot ferre per annos, 

Tithonl primd quot abest ab origine Cecsar, 

I said only from Ennius ; but I may safely cany 
it higher, as far as Livius Andronicus ; who (as I 
nave said formerly) tanght the first play at Rome, 
in the year td> Urbe conditA 514. I have since 
'desired my learned friend, Mr. Maidwcll to 
compute the difference of times, betwixt Aristo- 
phanes and Livius Andronicus ; and he assures me 
from the best chronologers, tliat Plntus, the last 
of Aristophanes's plays, was represented at Athens 
in the year of the ninety-seventh Olympiad; which 
agrees with the year Urbis Condita 364. So that 
the difference of years betwixt Aristophanes and 
Andronicus is one hundred and fifty ; from whence 
I have probably deduced, that Livius Andronicus, 
who was a Grecian, had read tlie plays of the old 
comedy, which were satirical, and also of the new; 
for Menander was fifty years before him, which 
must needs be a great light to him, in his own 
plays, that were of the satirical nature. That the 
Romans had farces before this, it is true; but then 
they had no communication with Greece : so that 
Andronicus was the first who wrote after the man- 
ner of the old comedy, in his plays; he was imitated 
by Enr ns about thirty years afterwards. Though 
the former writ fables ; the latter, speaking pro- 
perly, began tiie Roman satire. According to that 
description, which Juvenal gives of it in his first : 

QuicqiM agunt homines, votvm, timor, ira, voluptas, 

Gaudla, dUcursus, nostri est farrago llbelU. 

>7 ^wrence Maidwell was a London pedagogne, and wrote 
« c( medy called ‘ The Loving Enemies,’ which was represented 
la J660. 
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This is that in which I have made bold to differ 
from CasauboD, Rigaltius, Dacier, and indeed 
from all the modem critics ; that not Ennius, but 
Andronicns was the first, who, by the Archtea 
Comoedia of the Greeks, added many beauties to 
the first rude and barbarous Roman satire : which 
sort of poem, though we had not derived from 
Rome, yet nature teaches it mankind, in all ages, 
and in every country. 

It is but necessary, that after so much has been 
said of satire, some definition of it should be given. 
Heinsius, in his dissertations on Horace, makes it 
for me, in these words : * Satire is a kind of poe- 
try, without a series of action, invented for the 
purging of our minds ; in which human vices, ig> 
norance, and errors, and all tilings besides, which 
are produced from them, in every man, are se- 
verely reprehended; partly dramatically, partly 
simply, and sometimes in both kinds of speaking ; 
but for the most part figuratively and occultly : 
consisting in a low familiar way, chiefly in a sharp 
and pungent manner of speech ; but partly, also, 
in a facetious and civil way of jesting ; by which 
either hatred, or laughter, or indignation, is moved.* 
— Where I cannot but observe, that this obscure 
and perplexed definition, or rather description of 
satire, is wholly accommodated to the Horatian 
way; and excluding the works of Juvenal and 
Persius, as foreign from that kind of poem. The 
clause in the beginning of it (without a series of 
action) distinguishes satire properly from stage- 
plays, which are all of one action, and one con- 
tinued series of action. The end or scope of sa- 
tire is to purge the passions ; so far it is common 
to the Satires of Juvenal and Persius : the rest 
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which follows, is also generally belonging to alt 
three; till he comes upon us, with the excluding 
clause (consisting in a low familiar way of speech) 
which is the proper character of Horace ; and 
from which, the other two, for their honour be it 
spoken, are far distant But how come lowness 
of style, and the familiarity of words, to be so 
much the propriety of satire, that without them 
a poet can be no more a satirist, than without 
risibility he can be a man? Is the &ult of Horace 
to be made the virtue and standing rule of this 
poem ? Is the Grande Sophoa of Persius, and the 
sublimity of Juvenal, to be circumscribed with the 
meanness of words and vulgarity of expression? 
If Horace refused the pains of numbers, and the 
loftiness of figures, are they bound to follow so ill 
a precedent? Let him walk a-foot with his pad 
in his hand, for his own pleasure ; but let not them 
be accounted no poets, who choose to mount 
and show their horsemanship. Holiday is not 
afraid to say, that there never was such a fall, as 
from his Odes to his Satires, and that he, inju< 
riously to himself, untuned his harp. The majestic 
way of Persius and Juvenal was new when they 
began it; but it is old to us: and what poems 
have not, with time, received an alteration in their 
fashion? Which alteration (says Holiday) is to 
after-times as good a warrant as the first. Has 
not Virgil changed the manners of Homer’s heroes 
in his iBneid ? certainly he has, and for the better. 
For Virgil’s age -was more civilized, and better 
bred ; and he writ according to the politeness of 
Kome, under the reign of Augustus Caesar; not 
to the rudeness of Agamemnon’s age, or the times 
•f Homer. Why should we offer to confine free 
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Spirits to one fonn, when we cannot so much as 
confine our bodies to one fashion of apparel? 
Would not Donne’s Satires, which abound with so 
much wit,, appear more charming, if he had taken 
care of his words and of his numbers? But he fol- 
lowed Horace so very close, that of necessity he 
must fall with him : and 1 may safely say it of 
this present age, that if we are not so great wits 
as Donne, yet certainly we are better poets. 

But I have said enough, and it may be too 
much, on this subject. Will your lordship be 
pleased to prolong my audience, only so far, till 
I tell you my own trivial thoughts, how a modem 
satire should be made? 1 will not deviate in the 
least from the precepts and examples of the an- 
cients, who were always our best masters. I will 
only illustrate them, and discover some of the 
hidden beauties in their designs, that we thereby 
may form our own in imitation of them. Will 
you please but to observe, that Persies, the least 
in dignity of all the three, has notwithstanding 
been the first who has discovered to us this im- 
portant secret, in the designing of a perfect satire; 
that it ought only to treat of one subject; to be 
confined to one particular theme ; or, at least, to 
one principally. If other vices occur in the ma- 
nagement of the chief, they should only be tran- 
siently lashed, and not be insisted on, so as to 
make the design donble. As in a play of the Eng- 
lish fashion, which we call a tragi-comedy, there 
is to be but one main design : and though there 
be an underplot, or second walk of comical cha- 
racters and adventures, yet they are subservient 
to the chief table, carried along under it, and 
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helping to it ; so that the drama may not seem a 
monster with two heads. Thus the Copernican 
system of the planets makes the moon to be moved 
by the motion of the eartli, and carried about her 
orb, as a dependent of bur’s. Mascardi in his 
discourse of the Dappia favolay or double tale in 
plays, gives an instance of it, in the famous pas> 
toral of Guarini, called ‘ 11 Pastor Fido;’ where 
Corisca and the Satyr are the under-parts : yet 
we may observe, that Corisca is brought into the 
body of the plot, and made subservient to it It 
is certain, that the di%’ine wit of Horace was not 
ignorant of this nile, that a play, though it consists 
of many parts, must yet be one in the action, 
and must drive on the accomplishment of one de- 
sign ; for he gives this very precept. Sit quodms 
simplex duntaxat et unum ; yet he seems not much 
to mind it in bis Satires, many of them consisting 
of more arguments than one; and the second 
without dependance on the first. Casaubon has 
observed this before me, in his preference of Per- 
sius to Horace; and will have bis own beloved 
author to be the first who found out and intro- 
I duced this method of confining himself to one 
subject, r know it may be urged in defence of 
Horace, that this unity is not necessary; because 
the very word satura signifies a dish plentifiilly 
stored with all variety of fruit and grains. Yet 
Juvenal, who calls his poems a farrags, which b 
a word of the same signification witlt satura, has 
chosen to follow the same method of Persius, and 
not of Horace. And Boileau, whose example 
alone is a sufficient authority, has wholly confined 
himself, in all hb Satires, to thb unity of design. 
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That variety which is not to be found in any on^ 
Satire is, at least, in many, written on several 
occasions. And if variety be of absolute neces* 
sity in every one of them, according to the ety-* 
mology of tlie word ; yet it may arise naturally 
from one subject, as it is diversly treated, in thd 
several subordiirate branches of it; all relating to 
the chief. It may be illustrated accordingly with 
variety of examples in tlie subdivisions of it; and 
with as many precepts as there are members of it ; 
which all together may complete that oiia, or 
hotchpotch, which is properly a satire. 

Under this unity of theme, or subject, is com^ 
prehended another rule for perfecting the design 
of true satire. The poet is bound, and that eat 
officio^ to give bis reader some one precept of 
moral virtue; and to caution him against some 
one particular vice or folly. Other virtues, subor- 
dinate to the first, may be recominehded under 
that chief head ; and other vices or follies may be 
scourged, besides that which he principally in- 
tends. But be is chiefly to inculcate one virtue^ 
and insist on that. Thus Juvenal, in every satire 
excepting tlie first, ties liimself to one principal 
instructive point, or to the shunning of moral 
evil. Even in the sixth, which seems only an ar- 
raignment of the whole sex of womankind, there 
is a latent admonition to avoid ill women; by 
showing how very few, who are virtuous and good/ 
are to be found amongst them. But this, though 
the wittiest of all his Satires, has yet the least 
of truth or instruction in it. He has run himself' 
into his old declamatory way, and almost forgot^ 
ten tliat be was now setting up for a moral poet. 
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Persius is never wanting to us in some protitabre 
doctrine, and in exposing Uie opposite vices to it. 
His kind of philosophy is one, which is the stoic ; 
and every satire is a comment on one particular 
dogma of that sect; unless we will except the 
first, which is against bad writers : and yet even 
tliere he forgets not the precepts of the porch. 
In general, all virtues are everywhere to be praised 
and recommended to practice; and alt vices to 
be reprehended, and made either odious or ridi- 
culous ; or else there is a fundamental error in the 
whole design. 

I have already declared who are the only per- 
sons that are the adequate object of private sa- 
tire, and who they are that may properly be ex- 
posed by name for public examples of vices and 
follies : and therefore 1 will trouble your lordship 
no further with them. Of the best and finest 
manner of satire, 1 have said enough in the com- 
parison betwixt Juvenal and Horace. It is that 
sharp well-mannered way of laughing a folly out 
of countenance, of which your lordship is the best 
master in this age. I will proceed to the versifi- 
cation which is most proper for it; and add some- 
what to what 1 have said already on that subject. 
The sort of verse which is called burlesque, con- 
sisting of eight syllables, or four feet, is tliat which 
our excellent Hudibias has chosen. I ought to 
have mentioned him before, when 1 spake of 
Donne ; but by a slip of an old roan’s memory be 
was forgotten. The worth of his poem is too well 
known to need any commendation, and he is above 

An appellation freqacntly given to Butler, from his popu- 
lar poem. 
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my censure. His satire is of the Varronian kind, 
thongh onnoixed with prose. The choice of his 
numbers is suitable enough to his design, as he 
has managed it : but in any other hand, the short- 
ness of his verse, and the quick returns of rhyme, 
had debased the dignity of style. And besides, 
the double rhyme, (a necessary companion of 
burlesque writing) is not so proper for manly satire, 
for it turns earnest too much to jest, and gives us 
a boyish kind of pleasure. It tickles awkwardly 
with a kind of pain, to the best sort of readers ; 
we are pleased ungratefully, and if 1 may say so, 
against our liking- We thank him not for giving 
us that unseasonable delight, when we know he 
could have given us a better, and more solid. He 
might have left that task to others, who not being 
able to put in thought, can only make us grin 
with the excrescence of a word of two or three 
syllables in the close. It is, indeed, below so 
great a master to make use of such a little instru- 
ment. But his good sense is perpetually shining 
thron^i ail he writes ; it affords us not the time 
of finding faults. We pass through the levity of 
his rhyme, and are immediately carried into some 
admirable useful thought. After all, he has chosen 
this kind of verse ; and has written the best iu it : 
and had he taken another, he would always have 
excelled. As we say of a court favourite,* that 
whatsoever his office be, he still makes it upper- 
most, and most beneficial to himself. 

The quickness of your imagination, my lord, 
has already prevented me ; and you know before- 
hand, that I would prefer the verse of ten sylla- 
bles, which we call the Ei^lish heroic, to that of 
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eight. This is truly my. opinion: for tliis sort of 
namber is more roomy : the thought can turn it- 
self with greater ease in a larger compass. When 
the rhyme comes too thick upon us, it straightens 
the expression; we are thinking of the close, 
when we should be employed in adorning the 
thought. It makes a poet giddy witli turning in a 
space too narrow for bis imagination; he loses 
many beauties, without gaining one advantage. 

For a burlesque rhyme, 1 Itave already concluded 
to be none ; or, if it were, it is more easily pur- 
chased in ten syllables than in eight : in both oc- 
casions it is as in a tennis-court, when the strokes 
of greater force are given, when we strike out 
and play at length. Tassone and Boileau have 
left us the best examples of this way, in the * Sec- 
chia Rapita,' and the ^ Lutrin.’ And next them j 

Merlin Coccaius in bis Baldus'^ I will speak i 

only of the two former, because the last is written 
in Latin verse. The ‘ Secchia Rapita’ is an Ita- 
lian poem, a satire of the Varronian kind. It is 
written in the stanza of eight, which is their mea- 
sure for heroic verse. The words are stately, the 
numbers smooth, the turn both of thoughts and 
words is happy. The first six lines of the stanza 
seem majestical and severe ; but the two last tom 
them all into a pleasant ridicule. Boileau, if I 
am *1101 much deceived, has modelled from hence 
his famous Lutrin. He had read the burlesque 
poetry of Scarron’^, with some kind of indigna- 
tion, as witty as it was; and found nothing in 
France that was worthy of his imitation : but he 

■9 The Macaronica of Baidas was priottdat Venice in 1873. 

» Virgile Traveatie. 
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copied the Italian so well, that his own may pass 
for an original. He writes it in the French heroic 
verse, and calls it an heroic poem : his subject is 
trivial, but his verse is noble. I doabt not but 
fae bad Virgil in bis eye ; for we find many admi- 
rable imitations of him, and some parodies ; as par- 
ticularly this passage in the fourth of the .^neids : 

Nec tibi diva parent ; geneHs nec Dardanti^ auctoTf 
Perfide ; sed duris genuU te cautUms horreyis 
Caucaaus ; Hifrcanaque admorUnt ubera tigres. 

Which he thus translates ; keeping to the words, 
but altering the sense : 

Non, ton pere a Paris, ne fut point boulanger : 

Et tu n'es point du sang de Gervais, Vhorloger : 

Ta mere ne J'ut point la maitresse d'un cochi ; 

Caucase dans ses fiancs, te forma d'une rochi; 

Une tigresse aff reuse, en quelque ant re icarti, 

Te Jit, avec son lait, suceer sa cruatUi. 

And as Virgil, in his fourth Georgic of the Bees, 
perpetually raises the lowness of his subject by 
the loBiness of bis words; and ennobles it by 
comparisons drawn from empires, and from rao- 
narcbs : 

Admlranda tibi levium spectacula rerum, 
Magnardmosque duces, toHusque ordlne gentis 
Mores et studia, et populos, et priflia dicam. 

And again: 

At genus immortale manet; multosque per annos 
Stat fortuna domm, et avi numerantur avorum. 

We see Boilean pursuing him in the same flights, 
and scarcely yielding to his master. This, I think, 
my lord, to be the most beautiful and most noble 
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kind of satire. Here is the majesty of the heroic, 
finely mixed with the venom of the other; and 
raising the delight which otherwise would be flat 
and vulgar, by the sublimity of the expression. I 
could say somewhat more of the delicacy of this 
and some other of his Satires ; but it might turn 
to his prejudice, if it were carried back to Frdnct. 

1 have given your lordship but this bare hint, 
in what manner this sort of satire may best be 
managed. Had I time, I could enlarge on the 
beautiful turns of words and tlionghts; which are 
as requisite in this, as in heroic poetry itself; of 
which the satire is undoubtedly a species. With 
these beautiful turns I confess myself to have been 
unacquainted, till about twenty years ago, in a 
conversation which I had with that noble wit of 
Scotland, Sir George Mackenzie : he asked me 
why I did not imitate in my verses the turns of 
Mr. Waller and Sir John Denham ; of which, he 
repeated many to me. I bad oflen read with 
pleasure, and vdth some profit, those two fathers 
of our English poetry: but had not seriously 
enough considered those beauties which give the 
last perfection to their works. Some sprinklings 
of this kind I had also formerly in my plays ; bat 
they were casual, and not designed. But this hint, 
tlius seasonably given me, first made me sensible of 
my own wants, and brought me afterwards to seek 
for the supply of them in other English authors. 
I looked over the darling of my youth, the fa> 
mons Cowley : there I found, instead of them, the 
points of wit, and quirks of epigram, even in the 

Lord Advocate: hb moral eways ware pablUhed in 17 OS. 
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‘ Davideis/ an heroic poem, which is of an oppo- 
site nature to those puerilities ; but no elegant 
turns eitlier on the word or on the thought. Then 
J consulted a greater genius, (without offence- to 
the manes of that noble au^or) 1 mean Milton : 
but as he endeavours everywhere to express Ho-, 
mer, whose age had not arrived to that fineness, 
1 found in him a true sublimity, lofty thoughts, 
which were clothed with admirable Grecisms ; 
and ancient words, which he had been digging 
from the mines of Chancer and Spenser; and 
which, with all their rusticity, had somewhat of 
venerable in them : but 1 found not there neither, 
that for which I looked. At last, I had recourse 
to his master, Spenser, the author of that immor- 
tal poem called the ^ Fairy Queen;’ and there I 
met with that which I had been looking for so 
long in vain. Spenser had studied Virgil to as 
much advantage as Milton had done Homer ; and, 
amongst the rest of his excellences, had copied 
that. Looking further into the Italian, I found 
Tasso had done the same ; nay more, that all the 
sonnets in that language are on the turn of tlie 
first thought ; which Mr. Walsh, in his late inge- 
nious preface to his poems, has observed. In short, 
Virgil and Ovid are the two principal fountains 
of them in Latin poem : and the French at this 
day are so fond of them, that they judge them to 
be the first beauties. Delicate et bien tourney are 
the highest commendations which they bestow, 
on somewhat which they think a masterpiece. 

An example of the turn on words, amongst a 
tlionsand others, is that in the last book of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses : 
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lieu! quantum scelus est, in viscera, viscera condiJ 

Congestoque avidum pinguescere corpore corpus i 

AUeriusque animantem animantis vivere leto ! 

An example on the tam both of thoughts and 
words is to be found in Catullus, in the complaint 
of Ariadne, when she was left by Theseus : 

Turn jam nulla viro juranti fotmina credat ; 

Nulla viri speret sernumes esse Jideles : 

Qui, dum aliquid cupicns animw prtegestit apisci. 

Nil mctuunt Jurare : niltil promttere parcunt. 

Sed simui ac cupida mentis satiata libido est. 

Dicta nihil metuere ; nihil perjuria curant. 

An extraordinary turn upon the words is that in 
Ovid’s * Epistoke Heroidum,’ of Sappho toPhaon: 

Si, nisi qua formfi poterit te dlgna videri, 

Nulla futura tua est ; nulla j'utura t%sa est. 

Lastly, a turn which I cannot say is absolutely 
on words, for the thought turns with tliem, is in 
tlie Fourth Georgia of Virgil, where Orpheus is to 
receive his wife from hell, on express condition 
not to look on her till she was come on eartli : 

Ciun subita incautum dementia cepit amantem ; 

Ignoscenda quidem, scirent si ignoscere manes. 

I will not burden your lordship with more of 
them, for I write to a master who understands 
them better than myself. But 1 may safely con- 
clude them to be great beauties; I might descend 
also to the mechanic beauties of heroic verse ; 
but we have yet no English Prosodia, not so 
much as a tolerable dictionary, or a grammar : so 
that our language is in a manner barbarous ; am) 
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what govenmieiit will encotirage any one, or more, 
who are capable of refining it, I know not. Bat 
notiling under a public expense can go through with 
it : and I rather fear a declination of the lan- 
guage, than hope an advancement of it in the 
present age. 

1 am still speaking to you, my lord ; though, in 
all probability, you are already out of hearing. 
Nothing which iny meanness can produce is worthy 
of this long attention. But I am come to the 
last petition of Abraham : if there be ten righte- 
ous lines in this vast Preface, spare it for their 
sake ; and also spare tlie next city, because it is 
but a little one. 

I would excuse the performance of this Trans- 
lation, if it w'ere all my own : but the better, 
though not the greater part, being the work of 
some gentlemen, who have succeeded very hap- 
pily in their undertaking ; let their excellencies 
atone for my imperfections, and tliose of my sons. 
1 have perused some of the Satires which are 
done by other hands ; and they seem to me as 
perfect in their kind as any thing I have seen 
in English verse. The common way which we 
have taken is not a literal translation, but a kind 
of paraphrase; or somewhat, which is yet more 
loose, betwixt a paraphrase and imitation. It 
was not possible for us, or any men, to have made 
it pleasant any other way. If rendering the 
exact sense of those authors, almost line for line, 
had been our business, Barten Holiday had done 
it already to our hands : and, by the help of his 
learned Notes and Illustrations, not only Juvenal 
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and Persins, but what yet is more obscure, his 
own verses, might be understood. 

But he wrote for fame, and wrote to scholars : 
we write only for the pleasure and entertainment 
of those gentlemen and ladies who, tliough they 
are not scholars, are not ignorant. Persons of 
understanding and good sense, who not having 
been conversant in the original, or at least not 
having made Latin verse so much their business as 
to be critics in it, would be glad to find if the 
wit of our two great authors be answerable to 
their fame and reputation in the world. We 
have, therefore, endeavoured to give the public 
all the satisfaction we are able in this kind. 

And if we arc not altogether so faithful to our 
author as our predecessors Holiday and Stapylton, 
yet we may challenge to ourselves this praise, 
that we shall be far more pleasing to our readers. 
We have followed our authors at greater distance, 
though not step by step, as they have done : for 
oftentimes they have gone so close, tliat they have 
trod on the heels of Juvenal and Persius, and 
hurt them by their too near approach. A noble 
author would not be pursued too close by a 
translator : we lose hLs spirit when we think to 
take his body : the grosser part remains witii us, 
but the soul is flovra away, in some noble ex- 
pression, or some delicate tom of words or 
thought. Thus Holiday, who made this way his 
choice, seized the meaning of Juvenal; but the 
poetry has always escaped him. 

They who will not grant me, that pleasure is 
one of the ends of poetry, but that it is only a 
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means of compassing the only end, which is in<> 
•truction ; must yet allow, that without the means 
of pleasure, the instruction is but a bare and dry 
philosophy ; a crude preparation of morab, which 
we may have from Aristotle and Epictetus, with 
more profit than from any poet. Neither Holi* 
day nor Stapylton have imitated Juvenal, in the 
poetical part of him, his diction and his elocu- 
tion. Nor had they been poets, as neither of 
them were, yet in the way took it was impossible 
for them to have succeeded in tlie poetic part* 

The English verse, which we call heroic, con- 
sists of more than ten syllables; the Latin hexa- 
meter sometimes rises to seventeen ; as for exam- 
ple, this verse in Virgil : 

PuXvendenta jmtrem sonitu quaUt ungula camfutn. 

Here is the difference of no less than seven sylla- 
bles in a line, betwixt the English and the Latin. 
Now the medium of these is about fourteen sylla- 
bles ; because the dactyle is a more frequent foot 
in hexameters than the spondee. 

But Holiday, without considering tliat he writ 
with the disadvantage of four syllables less in 
every verse, endeavours to make one of his lines 
to comprehend the sense of one of Juvenal’s. 
According to tlie falsity of the proposition, was 
the success. He was forced to crowd his verse 
.with ill-sounding monosyllables, of which our bar- 
barous language affords him a wild plenty: and 
by that means he arrived at his pedantic end, 
which was to make a literal translation. His 
verses have nothing of verse in them, but only 
the worst part of it, the rhyme ; and that, into 
VOI,. I. I 
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tiie bargain, is far from good. But, which is more 
intolerable, by cramming his ill-chosen and worse- 
sounding monosyllables so close together, the very 
sense which he endeavours to explain is become 
more obscure than that of bis autlior: so that 
Holiday himself cannot be understood without as 
large a commentary as that which he makes on 
his two authors. For my own part I can make a 
shift to find tlic meaning of Juvenal without his 
notes; but his translation is more difficult than 
his author. And 1 find beauties in the Latin to 
recompense my pains ; but in Holiday and Sta- 
pylton, my ears in the first place are mortally 
offended: and then their sense is so perplexed, 
that I return to the original as the more pleasing 
task, as well as the more easy. 

Tills must be said for our translation ; that if 
we give not the whole sense of Juvenal, yet we 
give the most considerable part of it : we give it 
in general so clearly, that few notes are sufficient 
to make us intelligible. We make our author at 
least appear in a poetic dress. We have actually 
made him more sounding and more elegant than 
he was before in English : and have endeavoured 
to make him speak that kind of English, which he 
would have spoken had he lived in England, and 
had written to this age. If sometimes any of us 
(and it is bnt seldom) make him express the cus- 
toms and manners of our native country, rather 
tlian of Rome ; it is eitlier when there was some 
kind of analogy betwixt their customs and ours ; 
or when, to make him more easy to vulgar un- 
derstandings, we give him those manners which 
are familiar to ns. But I defend not this innova- 
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f ion ; it is enoagh if I can excuse it. For to 
speak sincerely, the manners of nations and ages 
are not to be confounded : \re should eitlier make 
them English, or leave them Roman. If this can 
neither be defended nor excused, let it be par- 
doned, at least, because it is acknowledged ; and 
so much die more easily, as being a fault which 
is never committed without some pleasure to the 
reader. 

Thus, my lord, having troubled you with a 
tedious visit, the best manners will be shown in 
the least ceremony. I will slip away while your 
back is turned, and while you are otherwise em- 
ployed; with great confusion, for having enter- 
tained yon so long with this discourse, and for 
having no other recompense to make you, than the 
worthy labours of my fellow-undertakers in this 
work, and the thankful acknowledgments, prayers,^ 
and perpetual good wishes of, 

MY LORD, 

Your Lordship’s 

most obliged, most humble, 
and most obedient servant, 

JOHN DRYDEN. 

jHgust 18, 169^. 
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SATIRE I. 

BY MR. DRYDEN. 


ARGUMENT. 

The poet gives ns first a kind or hotnorous reason for his writ- 
ing That being provoked by hearing so many ill poets re- 
hearse their works; he does himself justice on them, by giv- 
ing them as bad as they bring. But since no man will rank 
himself with all writers, it is easy to conclude, that if such 
wretches could draw an audience, he thought it no hard 
matter to excel them, and gain a greater esteem with the 
pnblic. Next, be informs ns more openly, why he rather 
addicts himself to satire than any other kind of poetry : *and 
here he discovers that it is oot so much his indienation to ill 
poets, as to ill men, which has prompted him to write. He 
therefore gives ns a summary and general view of the vices 
and follies reigning in his time. So that this first Satire is the 
natural groundwork of all the rest Herein he confines hinv. 
self to no one subject, but strikes indifferently at all men in 
his way. In every following Satire he has chusco some par- 
ticular moral which be would inculcate ; and lashes some par- 
ticnlarvice or folly, (an art with ^\hich our lampooners are 
not much acquaiuted). Bnt our poet being desirous to reform 
bis own age, and not daring to attempt it by an overt act of 
naming living persons, inveighs only against those who were 
infamous in the times immediately preceding his: whereby 
he not only gives a fair warning to great men, that ffteir me- 
mory lies at the mercy of future poets and historians; bnt 
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also, with a finer stroke of his pen, brands even the living, 
and personates them nndcr dead men’s names. 

I have avoided, as much as I could possibly, the borrowed 
learning of marginal notes and illustrations, and for that rea' 
son have translated this Satire somewhat largelj’ : and freely 
own (if it be a fault) tliat I have likewise omitted most of the 
proper names, because I thought they would not much edify 
the reader. To conclude : if in two or three places I have 
deserted all the commentators, it is because they first deserted 
my author ; or at least have left him in so much obscurity, 
that too much room is left for guessing. 


Still shall I hear, and never quit the score, 
Stun’d with hoarse Codrus’ * Theseid, o’er and o’er ? 
Shall this man’s elegies, and t’other’s play, 
Unpunish’d murder a long summer’s day? 

Huge Telephus% a formidable page, 

Cries vengeance ; and Orestes’ ^ bulky rage. 
Unsatisfied with margins closely writ, 

Foams o’er the covers, and not finish’d yet. 

No man can take a more familiar note 
Of his own home, than I of Vulcan’s grot, 

Or Mars+ his grove, or hollow winds that blow 
From Etna’s top, or tortur’d ghosts below. 

I know by rote tte fam’d exploits of Greece ; 

Tlie Centaurs’ fury, and the golden fleece ; 
Through the thick shades the’ eternal scribbler 
And shakes tlie statues on their pedestals, [bawls, 

* Codrus, or it may be Cordus, a bad poet, who wrote the 
life and actions of Theseus. 

> Telephns, the name of a tragedy. 

* Orestes, another tragedy. 

* ‘ Mars, bis grove.* Some commentators take (his grove to 
be a place where pocta nsed to repeat their works to the 
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The best and worst on the same theme employs 
His mose, and plagues us with an equal noise. 

Provok’d by these incorrigible fools, 

I left declaiming in pedantic schools ; 

Where, witli raen-boys, T strove to get renown, 
Advising Sylla ® to a private gown. 

But, since the world witli writing is possess'd, 

I’ll versify in spite ; and do my best. 

To make as much waste-paper as the rest. 

But why I lift aloft the satire’s ^ rod. 

And tread the path which fam’d Lucilius trod, 
Attend the causes which my muse have led : — 
When sapless eunuchs mount the marriage-bed. 
When mannish Mevia*, that two-handed whore, 
Astride on horseback hunts the Tuscan boar ; 
When all our lords are by his wealth outvied. 
Whose razor ’ on my callow beard was tried ; 
When I behold the spawn of conquer’d Nile, 
Crispinus both in birth and manners vile, 
Pacing in pomp, with cloak of Tyrian dye. 
Chang’d oft a day, for needless luxury ; 



pie; bat more probably, both this and Vulcan’s grot, or cave, 
and tfae rest of tbe places and names here mentioned, are only 
meant for the common-places of Homer, in bis Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

* * Tbe best and worst;’ that is, the best and the worst poets. 

* ‘ Advising Sylla,’ &c. This was one of the themes given 
in tbe schools of rhetoricians, in the deliberative kind ; whether 
Sylla shoald lay down the supreme power of dictatorship, or 
still keep it. 

7 Lncilius, tbe first satirist of the Romans, who wrote long 
before Horace. 

* Mevia, a name put fur any impudent or 'mannish woman. 

s ‘ Whose razor,’ dec. Juvenal’s barber, now grown wealthy. 

4° Crispinus, an Egyptian slave; now by his riches trans- 

Xormed into a nobleman. 
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And finding oft occasion to be f^’d, 

Ambitious to produce bis lady-band ; 

Charg’d witli light summer-rings ' ' his fingers sweat, 
Unable to support a gem of weight : 

Such fulsome objects meeting everywhere, 
rris hard to write, but harder to forbear. 

To view so lewd a town, and to refrain, 

What hoops of iron could my spleen contain ! 
When pleading Matbo borne abroad for air. 
With bis fat paunch fills his new-fashion’d chair; 
And after him the wretch in pomp convey'd. 
Whose evidence his lord and friend betray’d ; 

And, but the wish’d occasion does attend, 1 
From tlie poor nobles, tlie last spoils to rend, V 
Whom ev’n spies dread as their superior fiend, y 
And bribe with presents ; or, when presents fail. 
They send their prostituted wives for bail ; 

When night-performance holds the place of merit, 
And brawn and back the next of kin disherit ; 

For such good parts are in preferment’s way. 

The rich old minlam never fails to pay 
Her legacies, by nature’s standard given. 

One gains an ounce, another gains eleven : 

A dear-bought bargain, all things duly weigh’d. 
For which their thrice concocted blood is paid. 
With looks as wan, as he who in the brake 
At unawares has trode upon a snake. 

Or play’d at Lyons a declaiming prize. 

For which the vanquish’d rhetorician dies. 

‘ Charg’d with light aaminer ringa,' &c. The Romana 
were grown so effeminate in Javenall time, that they wore light 
rings in the sammer, and heavier in the winter. 

Matho, a famous lawyer, mentioned in other places by 
Jnvenal and Martial. 

At Lyons; a city in France, where annual sacrUlces and 
gapaes were made in honour of Aogustos Caesar. 
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What indignation boils within my veins, [gains, 1 
When perjur’d guardians, prond with impious > 
Choke up the streets, too narrow for their trains! 3 
Whose wards, by want betray’d, to crimes are led 
Too fool to name, too fulsome to be read ! 

When he who pill’d his province, scapes the laws, 
And keeps his money, though he lost his cause ; 
His fine beg’d off, contemns his infamy, 

rise at twelve, and get him drank ere three; 
Enjoys his exile, and, condemn'd in vain, 

Lieaves thee, prevailing province to complain ’ 
Such villanies rous'd Horace into wrath : 

And ’tis more noble to pursue his path, 

'riian an old tale of Diomede repeat, 

Or labouring after Hercules to sweat. 

Or wandering in the winding maze of Crete ; 

Or with the winged smith aloft to fiy. 

Or finttering perish with his foolish boy. 

Witti what impatience most tlie muse behold 
The wife, by her procuring husband sold ! 

For thon^i the law makes null the’ adulterer’s deed 
Of lands to her, the cuckold may succeed. 

Who his taught eyes up to the ceiling tlirows, 

And sleeps all over but his wakeful nose. 

When he dares hope a colonel’s command. 

Whose coursers kept, ran out his father’s land ; 



*4 ‘ Prevailing province/ &c. Here the poet complaini, 
that the governor! of province! being accused for their onjiiat 
exactions, though they were condemned at their trials, yet got 
olf by bribery. 

•s Horace, who wrote satires: it is more noble, says onr 
author, to imitate him in that way, than to write the labours of 
Hercules, the sufferings of Diomedcs and his followers, or the 
flight of Dedalus, who made the labyrinth, and the death of bia 
SOB Icaras. 
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Who, yet a stripling, Nero’s chariot drove, 

Wlarl’d o’er the streets, while his vain master \ 
strove 

With boasted art to please his eunnch-love 

Would it not make a modest author dare 
To draw his table-book within the square. 

And fill with notes ; when lolling at his ease, 
Mecenas-like the happy rogue he sees 
Borne by six wearied slaves in open view. 

Who cancell’d an old will, and forg’d a new : 

Made wealthy at the small expense of signing 
With a wet seal, and a fresh interUning i 
The lady, next, requires a lashing line. 

Who squeez’d a toad into her husband’s wine : 

So well the fashionable med’cine thrives. 

That now ’tis practis’d ev’n by country wives : 
Poisoning, without regard of fame or fear ; 

And spotted corps are firequ^t on the bier. 
Woul^t thou to honours and preferments climb? 
Be bold in mischief, dare some mighty crime, 
Which dungeons, death, or banishment deserves : 
For virtue is but drily prais’d and starves. 

Great men, to great crimes, owe their plate 1 
Fair palaces, and furniture of cost ; [embost, > 

And liigb commands : a sneaking sin is lost \ 
Who can behold that rank old letcher keep 
His son’s corrupted wife, and hope to sleep ? <8 

‘ Ilii ennnch-love.’ Nero married Sporru an eunocb ; 
though it may be the poet meant Nero’s roiatresa in man’a ap- 
parel. 

^7 ' Meeenat like.’ Mecenaa is often taxed by Seneca and 
ethers, for his effeminacy. 

< And hope to sleep f’ The meaning is, that the very con- 
sideration of such a crime will binder a virtuous man from 
taking his repose. 
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Or that male harlot, or that unfledg’d boy, ' 
Eager to sin, before he can enjoy P 
If nature co^d not, anger would indite 
Such woful stuff as 1 or Shadwell write. 

Count from the time, since old Deucalion’s 
boat *9, 

Rais’d by the flood, did on Parnassus float ; 

And scarcely mooring on the cliff, implor’d 
An oracle how man might be restor’d ; 

When soften’d stones and vital breath ensu’d. 

And virgins naked were by lovers view’d j 
What ever since that golden age was done. 

What human kind desires, and what they shun. 
Rage, passions, pleasures, impotence of will, 

Shall this satirical collection fill. 

What age so large a crop of vices bore. 

Or when was avarice extended more P 

When were the dice with more profusion thrown ? 

The well-fiU'd fob not emptied now alone. 

But gamesters for whole patrimonies play ; 

The steward'brings the deeds which must convey 
The lost estate: what more than madness reigns, 
When one short sitting many hundreds drains, 
And not enough is left him to supply I 

Board-wages, or a footman’s livery P > 

What age so many summer-seats did see ? 3 

Or .vhich of our forefathers fer’d so well, 

As on seven dishes, at a private meal ? 


•9 Daicalion and Pyrrha, when the world was drowned, 
escaped to the top of Mount Parnassus; and were commanded 
to restore mankind by throwing stones over their beads. The 
stones he threw became men, and those she threw became 
women. 
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Clients of old were feasted ; now a poor 
Divided dole is dealt at the’ outward door ; 

Which by the hungry rout is soon dispatch’d: 

The paltry largess, too, severely watch’d, 

Ere given ; and every face observ’d with care, 
That no intruding guests usurp a share. 

Known, you receive : the crier calls aloud 
Our old nobility of Trojan blood, [food. 

Who gape among the crowd for tlieir precarious 
The firm tor’s and the tribune’s voice is heard ; 

The foeedman jostles, and will be prcfer’d ; 

* First come, first serv’d,’ he cries; ‘ and I, in spite 
Of your great lordships, will maintain my right. 
Though bom a slave, though my tom ears are 
bor’d SO; 

Tis not the birth, ’tis money makes the lord. 

The rent of 6ve fair houses I receive ; 

What greater honours can the pnrple give? 

The poor Patrician » is reduc’d to keep, 

In melancholy walks, a grazier’s sheep : 

Not Pallus nor Licinius had my treasure ; 

Then let the sacred tribunes wait my leisure. 
Once a poor rogue, ’tis true, I trod the street. 
And tradg’d to Rome upon my naked feet : 

Gold is the greatest God ; though yet we see 
No temples rais’d to money’s nuyesty, 

ao • Though my torn ear* are borM ? The ear* of all slave* 
were borert as a mark of their servitude ; which custom is still 
usual in the East Indies, and in other parts, even for whole 
nations; who bore prodigious holes in their ears, and wear vast 
weights at (hem- 

* The poor Patrician the poor nobleman. 

‘ Pallns, nor Licinins.* Pallus, a slave freed by Clandins 
Csesar, and raised by his favonr to great riches, licinius was 
another wealthy ftreedman, belonging to Augustus. 
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No altars fuming to her power divine, 

Such as to valour, peace, and virtue shine. 

And faith, and concord: where the stork on 
Seems to salute her infant progeny ; [high 
Presaging pious love virith her auspicious cry. 

But since our knights and senators account, 

To what their sordid begging vails amount ; 

Judge what a wretched share the poor attends. 
Whose whole subsistence ou those alms depends ! ' 
Tlieir boushold-fire, their raiment, and their food, 
Prevented by those harpies M ; when a wood 
Of litters thick besiege the donor's gate, 

And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 
The promis’d dole. Nay, some have learn’d the trick 
To beg for absent persons ; feign them sick. 

Close mew’d in their sedans, for fear of air : 

And for their wives produce an empty chair. 

This is my spouse : dispatch her with her share. 
’Tis Gallaxs : let her ladyship but peep : 

No, sir, ’tis pity to disturb her sleep. 

*3 ‘ Where the stork on high,’ &c. Perhaps the storks were 
ued to build on the top of tiie temple dedicated to Concord. 

H * Prevented by those harpies.* He calls the Roman knights, 
&c. harpies, or devourers. In those days the rich made doles 
intended for the poor : bat the great were either so covetous or 
so needy, that they came in their litters to demand their shares 
of the largess; and thereby prevented, and consequently starved 
the poor. 

as • rpiB Galla,’ &c. The meaning is, that nobleinen would 
cause empty litters to be carried to the giver’s door, pretending 
their wives were within them : * *Tis Galla, that is, my wife :* 
the next words, ' Let her ladyship but peep,’ are of the servants 
who distribute the dole : * Let me see her, that I may be sure 
sbe is within the Utter.* The husband answers, * She is asleep, 
and to open the litter would disturb her rest.* 
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Such fine employments our whole days divide : 
The salutations of the morning tide 
Call op the sun ; tiiose ended, to the hall 
We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl ; 

' Then to the statues 26; where amidst the race ? 
Of conquering Rome, some Arab shows his face, ^ 
Inscrib’d with titles, and profanes the place ; j 
Fit to be p — ’d against, and somewhat more. 

The great man, home-conducted, shuts bis door ; 
Old clients, wearied out with fruitless care, 
Dismiss their hopes of eating, and despair. 

Though much against the grain, forc’d to retire, ' 
Buy roots for supper, and provide a fire. 

Meantime his lordship lolls within at ease. 
Pampering his paunch with foreign rarities ; 

Both sea and land are ransack’d for the feast ; 

And Ills own gut the sole invited guest. 

Such plate, such tables, dishes dress’d so well. 

That whole estates are swallow’d at a meal. 

Ev’n parasites are banish’d from his board : 

(At once a sordid and luxurious lord) 

Prodigious throat, for which whole boars are dress’d ; 
(A creature form’d to furnish out a feast.) 

But present punishment pursues bis maw. 

When surfeited and swell’d, the peacock raw 
He bears into the bath ; whence want of breath. 
Repletions, apoplex, intestate death. 

* Then to the statoes,’ &c. The poet here tells yon how the 
idle passed their time ; in going first to the levees of the great, 
then to the hall, that is to the temple of Apollo, to hear the 
lawyers plead; then to the market-plaee of Angostos, where 
the statnes of the famous Romans were set in ranks on pedestals : 
amongst whieb statues were seen those of foreigners, such as 
Arabs, &c.; who for no desert, but only on the account of their 
wealth, or favour, were placed amongst the noblest. • 
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Uis faie makes table-talk, divulg’d with scorn, 
And be, a jest, into bis grave is borne. 

No age can go beyond ns : future times 
Can add no further to the present crimes. 

Onr sons but the same things can wish and do ; i 
Vice is at stand, and at the highest flow : [blow. C 
Then,satire,spread thy sails; take all the winds can ) 
Some may, perhaps, demand what mnse can yield 
Sufl^cient strength fbr such a spacious field i 
From whence can be deriv’d so large a vein. 

Bold truth to speak, and spoken, to maintain ? 
When godlike freedom is so far l^reft 
The noble mind, that scarce the name is left ? 

Ere scandalum magnatum was begot. 

No matter if the great forgave or not : 

Bnt if that honest license now yon take, \ 

If into rogues omnipotent you rake, > 

Death is your doom, impal’d upon a stake ;• j 

Smear’d o’er with wax, and set on Are, to light 
The streets, and make a dreadful blaze by night. 

Shall they who drench’d three uncles in a draught 
Of pois’nous juice, be then in triumph bronght; 
Make lanes among the people where they go, "i 
And, mounted high on downy chariots, throw > 
Disdainful glances on the crowd below P j 

Be silent, and beware, if such you see; 

*Tis defamation but to say, * That’s he !’ 

Against bold Tumus *7 the great Trojan arm. 
Amidst their strokes the poet gets no harm : 

*7 * Against bold Tnrnos,’ &c. A poet may safely write an 
heroic poem, such as that of Virgil, who describes the duel of 
Tnriius and iEneas; or of Homer, who writes of Achilles and 
Hector; or the death of ITylas, the catamite of Hercules ; who^ 
stooping for water, droppe<l his pitcher, and fill into the well 
after it. But it is dangerous to write satire like Lucilius. 
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Achilles may in epic verse be slain. 

And none of all his myrmidons complain ; 

Hylas may drop his pitcher, none will cry; 

Not if he drown himself for <;ompany : 

But when Lucilius brandish^ his pen, 

And flashes in the lace of guilty men, 

A cold sweat stands in drops on every part ; 

And rage succeeds to tears, revenge to smart : 
Muse, be advis’d ; ’tis past considering time. 
When enter’d once the dangerous lists of rhyme : 
Since none the living-villains dare implead 
Arraign them in the persons of the dead. 
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■ I L. ■ .1 ■11-.^ 

ARGUMENT. 

Tbe poet, in this Satire, inveighs against the hypt^crisy of the 
philosophers and priests of bis time; the effeminacy of mili- 
tary officers and magistrates: which corruption of maimers 
in general, and more particularly of unnatural vices, lie im- 
putes to the atheistical principles that then prevailed. 


I*M sick of Rome, and wish myself convey’d 
Where freezing seas obstruct the merchant’s trade ; 
When hypocrites read lectures, and a sot. 

Because into a gown and pulpit got. 

Though surfeit-gorgfd, and reeking from the stews, 
Nothing but abstinence for’s theme will choose. 
The rakehells too pretend to learning — Why ? 
Chrysippus ’ statue decks their library. 

Who makes his closet finest is most read : 

The dolt that with an Aristotle’s head, 

Carv’d to the life, has once adorn’d his shelf, 
Straight sets up for a Stagyrite himself. 

Precise their look ; but to the brothel come. 
You’ll know the price of philosophic bum. 

TOL. I. K 
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You d swear, if you their bristled hides survey’d^ 
Ttiat for a bear’s caresses they are made ; 

Yet of their obscene part they take such care, 
That (like baboons) they still keep Podex bare ; 
To see’t so sleek and trim'd the surgeon smiles, 
And scarcely can, for laughing, launce the piles. 
Since silence seems to carry wisdom’s pow’r. 

The’ affected rogues, like clocks, speak once aq 
hour. 

Those grisicd locks which Nature did provide, 

In plenteous growth, their asses-ears to hide, 

The formal slaves reduce to a degree 
Short of their eyebrows — Now I honour thee, 
Tliee, Peribonius, thon profess’d he-whore. 

And all thy crimes impute to Nature’s score : 
Thou, as in harlot’s dress thou art attir'd. 

For aught I know, with harlots itch art fir’d; 

Thy form seems for the Pathic trade design’d. 

And generously thou dost own thy kind. 

But what of those leyrd miscreants must become, 
Who pircacli morality, and shake the bum ? 

. Varillus cries, shall 1 fear Sextus’ doom. 

Whose haunches are the common sink of Rome ? 
Let him cry blackmoor-devil, whose skin is white ; 
And bandy-legs, who treads himself upright; 

Let him reprove that’s innocent — In vain 
The Gracchi of sedition must complain, 

’Twould make you swear the planets from their 
spheres, ■ 

Should y^rrjBs peach thieves, Milo murderers^ 
Clodius tax bawds, Cetliegus Catiline, 

Or Scylla's ' pupils Scylla’s rules decline. 

* Supposed by some to be Caesar, Pompey, and Crains; 
bnt by others (more probably) Augustus, Anthony, and Lepidns. 
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Yet we have seen a modern magistrate 
Restore those rigid laws* that did create 
In Mars and Venus dread, himself the while, ‘ 
With impious drugs and potions, did beguile 
The teeming Julia’s womb, and thence did wrest 
Crude births that yet the’ incestuous sire confess’d. 
How shall such hypocrites reform the state. 

On whom the brothels can recriminate P 
Of this we have an instance great and new 
In a cock-zealot of this preaching crew, 

Wliose late harangue the gaping rabble drew. 

His theme, as fate would have’t, was fornication, 
And as, i’th’ tiiry of his declamation. 

He cried, * Why sleeps the Julian law, that aw’d 
This viceP’ — Laronia, an industrious bawd, 

(As bawds will run to lectures) nettled much 
To have her copyhold so nearly touch’d. 

With a disdainful smile, replied, ‘ Bless’d times, 
That made thee censor of the age’s crimes ! 

Rome now must needs reform, and vice be stop'd. 
Since a third Cato ^om the clouds is drop’d. 

But tell me, sir, what perfume strikes the air 
From your most reverend neck o’ergrown with hair ? 
For modestly we may presume, I trow, 

’Tis not your natural grain — The price I d know. 
And where ’tis sold ; direct me to the street. 

And shop, for I with no Such essence meet. 

Let me entreat yon, sir, for your own sake, 

Use caution, and permit the laws to take 
A harmless nap, lest the Scantinian ^ wake. 

* The Lex Julia agaiust adulterj'. 

3 Vix. deformed, and so resembling Domitian. 

4 The law so called, from Scantinius, against whom it waa 
pot in ezecntioD. 
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Our wise forefathers took their measures ri^t, ) 
Nor wreak’d on fornicators all their spite^ > 
Bat left a limbo for the sodomite. ) 

If you commission-coarts must needs erect 
For manners, put the test to your own sect. 

But you by number think yourselves secure, 
While our thin squadron must the brunt endure. 
With grief 1 must confess our muster’s few, 

And much with civil broils impair’d, while you > 
Are to the devil and to each other true. j 

Your penal laws against us are enlarg’d, 

On whom no crimes, like what you act, are charg’d^ 
Flavia may now and then tom up for bread. 

But chastly with Catulla lies a-bed. 

Your Hispo acts both sexes' parts; before 
A fornicator, and behind a whore : 

We ne’er invade your walks; the client’s cause 
We leave to your confounding, and the laws. 

If now and then an Amazonian dame 
Dares fight a pnblic prize, ’tis sure less shame, 
Than to behold your unnerv’d sex set in 
To needle-work, and like a damsel spin. 

How Hister’s bondman bis sole heir became. 

And bis conniving spouse, so rich a dame. 

Is known ; that wife with wealth must needs be sped, 
Who is content to make a third in bed. 

You nymphs that would to coach and six arrive. 
Marry, keep counsel, and y’are sure to thrive! 

Yet these obnoxious men, without remorse, ) 
Against our tribe will put the laws in force, S 
Clip the dove’s wing, and give tlie vulture course.’ 3 
Thus spoke tlie matron : — The convicted crew 
From so direct a charge, like lightning flew. 
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It must be so.— -Nor, vain Metellns, shall 
From Rome’s tribunal, thy harangues prevail 
’Gainst harlotry, while thou art clad so thin. 

That through thy cobweb>robe we see thy skin. 

As thou declaim’st — * Fabulla is, yon say, 

A whore.’— I own it ; so’s Cariinia : 

Rank prostitutes ! therefore, without remorse. 
Punish the strumpets ; give the law its course : 

But when y’ave sentenc’d them, Metellus, know. 
They’d blush to’ appear so loosely dress’d as you. 
Yon say the dog-star reigns, whose sultry fire 
Melts yon to death, ev’n in that light attire ; 

Go naked, then ; ’twere better to be mad, 

(Which has a privilege) than so lewdly clad ! 

How would our mountain sires, return’d from plow 
Or battle, such a silken judge allow f 
Canst thou restore old manners, or retrench 
Rome’s pride, who com’st transparent to the bench? 
This mode in which thou singly dost appear. 

By thy example shall get footing here. 

Till it has quite deprav’d the Roman stock. 

As one infected sheep confounds the flock. 

Nor will this crime, Metellus, be thy worst ; 

No man e’er reach’d the heights of vice at first; 

For vice, like virtue, by degrees must grow ; 

Thus from this wanton dress, Metellus, thou 
With those polluted priests ^ at last shalt join, 1 
Who female chaplets round their temples twine, ( 
And with perverted rites^ profane the goddess’ C 
shrine. J 

S Sapposed to be the college of Priests, appointed by Domi* ‘ 
tUn to (^ebrate the quinqoatria to Minerva. 

® ‘ Perverted rites.’ Because, here woraen are excluded 
from the mysteries; as men were elsewhere from Ceres’s wor- 
ship. 
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'Where snch vile practices ’twixt males are past. 

As makes our matrons’ lewd nocturnals chaste. 
Cotyttus’ orgies? scarce are more obscene, 

For thus the’ effemimtte priests themselves demean. 
With jet black pencils one his eyebrows dies, 

And adds new lire to his lascivious eyes : 

Another in a glass Priapns swills, 

'While twisted gold hb platted tresses fills ; 

A female robe, and to complete the farce. 

His servant ® not by Jove but Juno swears. 

One holds a mirror, pathic Otho’s shield, ^ 
In which he view’d before he march’d to field ; f 
Nor Ajax vnth more pride his sevenfold targe did t 
wield. / 

Oh, noble subject for new annals fit. 

In musty fame’s records unmention’d yet ! 

A looking-glass must load the’, imperial car, 

The most important carriage of the war ! 

Galba to kill, he thought a general’s part. 

But, as a courtier, us’d the nicest art 
To keep bis skin from tan : before the fight 
Would paint, and set his soil’d complexion right. 

A softness which Semiramis ne’er knew, 1 

When once she bad the field and foe in view, > 
Nor Egypt’s queen, when she from Actium flew. ) 

No chaste discourse their festivals afford, 
Obsceneness is the language of tlieir board : 

Soft lisping tones, taught by some bald-pate priest, 
For skilful palate, master of the feast. 

7 ‘ Cutyttus’ orgies.’ The goddess of Iinpadence worship* 
ped at Athens. A strampet in her lifetime, that oied to dance 
naked with most obscene gestures. 

^ An instance of extraordinary effeminacy; it being the 
custom for only women to swear by goddesses ; the men hy 
Jove, Hercules, &c. 
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A pack of prostitutes; unnerv’d,' and rife 
For the’ operation of a Phrygian ^ knife. 

For from such pathics ’twefe but just to take 
Those manly parts, of which no use they make; 

Gracclius, ’tis said, gave to his trumpeter 
Four hundred Sesterces : — For what ? — In dow’r; 
Tlie motion’s lik’d, the parties are agreed ; 

And for performance seal a formal deed : 

Guests are bespoke, a wedding-supper made, 

The wonted joy is wish'd, that done — — 
llie he-brtde in his bridegroom’s arms is laid. 

O peers of Rome ! need these stupendous time* 

A Censor '®, or Aruspex, for such crimes ? 

The prodigy less monstrous would appear. 

If women calves, or heifers lambs should bear ! 

In bridal robe and veil the pathic's dress’d, 

Who bore *' the pondrons shield at Mars his feast. 

Father of Rome \ say what detested clime 
Taught Latian shepherds so abhor’d a crime ? 

Say, thundring Mars, from whence the nettle spning,' 
Whose venom first thy noble offspring stung ? 
Behold ! a man by birth and fortune great 
Weds with a man ; yet from the’ ethereal seat 
No rattling of thy brazen wheels we bear, 

Nor is earth pierc’d with thy avenging spear. 


9 AHnding to the prietU of the Phrygian goddesses, who 
were castrated. 

•• Viz. The one to punish, the other to expiate such unn^ 
tnral crimes. 

" He means one of the Salll, or priests of Mars, who car- 
ried his shield and implements, and was brawny enough tor 
dance under them at his festival. Carlestia Mortis Arfiut 
fcrvnt SaliL Ov. Fast. iii. 

Man, father of Romulus, who founded Rome. 
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Ob! if thy jorisdiction (Mars) fidls short ) 

To punish mischief of so vast import, > 

Complain to Jove, and move the higher court. 3 
For shame, redress this scandal ; or resign 
Thy province to some power that’s more divine. 
To-morrow early in Quirinus’ vale 3 

I must attend — Why ? — Thereby bangs a tale, > 
A male friend’s to be married to a male. 3 

*Tis true, the wedding’s carried privately, 

The parties being at present somewhat shy; 

But that they own the match ere long you’ll hear. 
And see it in the public register. 

But one sore grief does these be-brides perplex; 
Though they debase, they cannot change their sex ; 
NOr yet, by help of all their wicked art, 

Bring offsprings to secure their husbands’ heart. 
Nature too much i’th’ dire embrace is forc’d. 

And ne’er Joins influence with desires so curs'd : 
Incestuous births, and monsters may appear ; 

But teeming males, not earth nor hell can bear. 

Yet Gracchus, thou degenerate son of fame, 3 
Thy pranks are stigmatiz’d with greater blame : > 
Theirs was a private, thine an open shame. 3 
Who, like a fencer on a public stt^e. 

Hast made thyself the scandal of the age : 

Nor can Rome’s noblest blood with thine compare. 
While thou mak’st pastime for the theatre. 

To what dire cause can we assign these crimes. 
But to that reigning atlieism of the times ? 

Ghosts, Stygian lakes, and frogs with creaking note, 
And Charon wafting souls in leaky boat, 

Are now thought fables ; to fright fools conceiv’d. 
Or children, and by children scarce believ’d. 

Yet, give thou credit. What can we suppose 
The temperate Curii, and the Scipios f 
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What will Fabricios or Camillas think, 1 

When they behold, from their Elysium’s brink, > 
An atheist soul to last perdition sink ? s 

How will they from the’ assaulting banks rebound. 
And wish for sacred rites to purge the’ unhallow’d 
ground I 

In Tain, O Rome ! thou dost thy conquest boast 
Beyond the Orcades’ short-nighted coast; 

Since free the conquer’d provinces remain. 

From crimes that thy imperial city stain. 

Yet rumour speaks (if we may credit lame) 

Of one Armenian youth, who since he came 
Has learn’d the impious trade, and does exceed 
The lewdest pathics of our Roman breed. 
Blessings of commerce ! he was sent, ’tis said, 

For breeding hither : and he’s fairly bred. 

Fly, foreign youths, from our polluted streets, 
And, ere unman’d, regain your native seats, 

Les^ while for traffic here too long you stay. 

You learn at last to tread the’ Italian way ; 

And, with curs’d merchandise returning home. 
Stock all your country with the figs of Rome. 

'J Emrods, called in L»lin,^cus. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The story of this Satire speaks itself. Umbritiiis, the snpposed 
rHeiid of Javenal, and himself a pod, is leaving Rome, and 
retiring to Cams. Oar author accompanies him out of town. 
Before they take leave of each other, Umbritiai tells bis 
friend the reasons which oblige him to lead a private life, in 
an obcciire place. He cumpl.-tins that an honest man cannot 
get his bre.'id at Rome: that none but flatterers make their 
fortnnes there : that Grecians and other foreigners raise them- 
selves by those sordid arts which he describes, and against 
which he bitterly inveighs. He reckons np the several incon- 
veniences which arise from a city life; and the many dangers 
whicli attend it : upbraids the noblemen with covetoosness, 
for not rewarding good poets ; and arraigns the government 
for starving them. The great art of this Satire is particularly 
shown, in common places ; and drawing in as many vices, 
as could naturally fall into the compass of it. 


Griev’d though I am an ancient friend to lose^*) 
I like the solitary seat he chose ; ^ 

• In quiet Cumae ' fixing his repose : 5 

^ Cunise, a small city in Campania, near Pnteoli, or Pazzolo, 
as it is called : the habitation of the Camaan Sybil. 
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Where, far from noisy Rome secure he lives, 

And one more citizeq to Sybil gives. 

The road to Bajae and that soft recess 
Which all the gods with all their bounty bless. 
Though I in Prochyta ^ with greater ease 
Could live, than in a street of palaces. 

What scene so desert, or so full of fright. 

As towering houses tumbling in the night, 

And Rome on fire beheld by its own blazing light? 
But worse than all the clattering tiles ; and worse 
Than thousand padders, is the poet’s curse : 
Rogues that in dog-days * cannot rhyme forbear j 
But without mercy read, and make yon hear. 

Now while my friend, just ready to depart, 

Was packing all liis goods in one poor cart ; 

He stop’d a little at the condnit-gate. 

Where Numa * modeli’d once the Roman state, 

In mighty councils with his nymph retir'd^ : 
Though now the sacred shades and founts are hir’d 
By banisb’<l Jews, who their whole wealth can lay 
In a small basket, on a wisp of hay ; 

Yet such our avarice is, tliat every tree 
Pays for his head ; not sleep itself is free : 



2 Baja:; another little town in Campania, near the tea: a 
pleaiant place. 

3 Prochyta; a small barren island belonging to the kingdom 
of Naples, 

4 * In dog-days.* Tlie poets in Juvenal’s lime used to rehearse 
their poetry in August. 

5 Numa, the second king of Rome; who made their laws, 
and inslitntcd their religion. 

4 £geria, a nymph or goddess, with whom Noma feigned 
to ounverse by night, and to be instructed by her in modelling 
his superititioni. 
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Nor place, Dor persons, now are sacred held, 
From their own grove the Muses are expell’d ; 
Into this lonely vale our steps we bend, 

I and my sullen discontented fnend : 

The marble caves and aqueducts we view ; 

But bow adulterate now, and diiferent fVom the 
true! 

How much more beauteous had the fountain been 
Embellish’d with her first created green. 

Where crystal streams through living turf had run, 
Contented with an urn of native stone ! 

Then thus Umbricius (with an angry frown, 

. And looking back on this degenerate town). 

Since noble arts in Rome have no support. 

And ragged virtue not a fnend at court. 

No profit rises from the’ ungrateful stage. 

My poverty encreasing with my age, 

’Tis time to give ray just disdain a vent. 

And, cursing, leave so base a government. 

Where Dedalus ’ his borrow’d wings laid by. 

To that obscure retreat I choose to £ly : 

While yet few furrows on my face are seen, 1 
While I walk upright, an old age is green, > 

And Lachesis * has somewhat left to spin. j 

Now, now ’tis time to quit this cursed place, 

And hide from villains my too honest face: 

Here let Arturius ’ live, and such as he ; 

Such manners will with such a town agree. 


7 * Where Dedatos,’ &c. Meaaiiig at Cam». 

* Ladieais ; one of the three destinies, whose office was to 
spin the life of every man ; as it was of Clolbo to hold the 
distaff, and Atropos to cat the thread. 

9 Artnrias; any debauched wicked feliow, who gains by the 
times. 
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Knaves who in full assemblies have the knack 
Of turning troth to lies, and white to black ; 

Can hire large houses, and oppress the poor 
By farm’d excise ; can cleanse the coramon<shore ; 
And rent the fishery ; can bear the dead ; 

And teach their eyes dissembled tears to shed. 

All this for gain ; for gain they sell their very head. 
These fellows (see what fortune’s power can do) 
Were once the minstrels of a country show : 
Follow’d the prizes through each paltry town. 

By trumpet-cheeks and bloated faces known. 

But now grown rich, on drunken holidays, 

At their own costs exhibit public plays : 

Where, influenc’d by the rabble’s bloody will. 

With thumbs bent back’° they popularly kill. 
From thence return’d, their sordid avarice rakes 
In excrements again, and hires the jakes. 

Why hire they nob tlie town, not every thing, 
Since such as they have fortune in a string? 

Who, for her pleasure, can her fools advance ; 

And toss ’em topmost on the wheel of chance. 
What's Rome to me, what business have I there, 

I who can neither lie nor falsely swear ? 

Nor praise ray patron’s undeserving rhymes. 

Nor yet comply with him, nor witli his times ; 
Unskill’d in schemes by planets to foreshow, 

Like canting rascals, how the wars will go : 

I neither will nor can prognosticate 
To the young gaping heir, his father's fate : 

* With thumbs bent back.* In a prize of sword-players, 
when one of the fencers had the other at bis mercy, the vanquish- 
ed party implored the clemency of the spectators. If they 
thought be deserved it not, they held up their thumbs and bent 
them backwards, in sign of death. 
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Nor in the entrails of a toad have pryVl, 

Nor carried bawdy presents to a bride : 

For want of these town virtues, thus alone, 

I go conducted on my way by none : 

Like a dead member from the body rentj 
Maim’d, and unuseful to the government. 

‘ Who now is lov’d, but he who loves the times. 
Conscious of close intrigues, and dipt in crimes; 
Labouring with secrets which bis bosom bum, 

Yet never must to public light return? 

They get reward alone who can betray : 

For keeping honest counsels none will pay. 

He who can Verres’*, when he will, accuse, 

The purse of Verres may at pleasure use : 

But let not all the gold which Tagus hides 
And pays the sea in tributary tides, 

Be bribe sufficient to corrupt the breast; 

Or violate with dreams thy peaceful rest. 

Great men with jealous eyes the friend behold. 
Whose secresy they purchase writh their gold. 

I haste to tell tliee (nor shall shame oppose) 
What confidence our wealthy Romans chose: 

And whom I most abhor. To speak my mind, 

I hate in Rome a Grecian town to find : 

To see the scum of Greece transplanted here. 
Receiv’d like gods, is what I cannot bear. 

Nor Greeks alone, but Syrians here abound. 
Obscene Orontes diving under ground, 

1 1- Verres, Prastor in Sicily, contemporary with Cicero; by 
whom accased of oppreuing the province, he was condemned. 
His name is nsed here fur any rich vicious men. 

iz Tagns, a famous river in Spain, which discharges itself 
into the ocean near Lisbon in Portugal. It was held of old to 
be full of golden sands. 

I I Orontes, the greatest river of Syria ; the poet here puts 
the river for the inhabitants of Syria. 
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Conveys his wealth to Tyber’s hungry sliores 
And fattens Italy with foreign whores : 

Hitlier their crooked harps and customs come ; 
All find receipt in hospitable Rome. 

The barbarous harlots crowd the public place : 
Go, fools, and purchase an unclean embrace ; 

The painted mitre-court, and the more painted T 
face. j 

Old Romulus and father Mars look down. 

Your herdsman primitive, your homely clown 
Is turn’d a.beau, in a loose tawdry gown. 

His once unkem’d aud horrid locks behold, 
’Stilling sweet oil ; his neck inchain’d with gold : 
Aping the foreigners in every dress ; 

Which, bought at greater cost, becomes him less. 
Meantime they wisely leave their native land ; 
From Sycion, Samos, and from Alaband, 

And Amydon, to Rome they swarm in shoals : 

So sweet and easy is the gain from fools. 

Poor refugees at first, they purchase here, 

And, soon as denizen'd, they domineer; 

Grow to the great, a flattering servile rout; 
Work themselves inward, and their patrons out : 
Quick-witted, brazen-fac’d, with fluent tongues, 
Patient of labours, and dissembling wrongs. 
Riddle me this, and guess him if you can, 

Who hears a nation in a single man ? 

A cook, a conjurer, a rhetorician, 

A painter, pedant, a geometrician, 

A dancer on the ropes, and a physician. 


T4 Tyber ; the river which rnns by Rome. 
i$ Romulns, first king of Rome; sou of Mars, as the poets 
feign. The first Romaiib were originally herdsmen. 
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All things the hungry Greek exactly knows : 

And bid him go to heaven, to heaven he goes. 

In short, no Scythian, Moor, or Thracian bom, 
But in that town which arms and arts adorn, 
Shall he be plac’d above me at the board, 

In purple cloth’d, and lolling like a lord ? 

Shall he before me sign, whom t’otlier day 
A small-crail vessel hither did convey ; 

Where, stow’d with pranes and rotten figs, he lay ? 
How little is the privilege become 
Of being bora a citizen of Rome ! 

The Greeks get all by fulsome flatteries ; 

A most peculiar stroke they have at lies. 

They make a wit of their insipid friend ; 

His blobber-lip, and beetle-brows commend ; 

His long crane-neck and narrow shoulders praise ; 
You’d think they were describing Hercules. 

A creaking voice for a clear treble goes ; 

Though harsher than a cock, that treads and crows. 
We can as grossly praise ; but, to our grief, 

No flattery but from Grecians gains belief. 
Besides these qualities, we must agree 
They mimic better on the stage than we : 

The wife, the whore, the shepherdess tliey play. 

In such a free, and such a graceful way. 

That we believe a very woman shown, 

And fancy something underneath tlie gown. 

But not Antiochus, nor Stratocles 
Our ears and ravish’d eyes can only please ; 

The nation is compos’d of such as these. 



1 6 * Bat in that to\?ti,’ &c. He meant Athens; of which 
Pallas, the goddess of arms and arta, was patroness. 

17 Antiochus and Stratocles, two famoas Grecian mimics, or 
actors, in the poet’s time. 
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All Greece is one comedian : laugh, and they 
Return it louder than an ass can bray : 

Grieve, and they grieve ; if you weep silently, 
There seems a silent echo in their eye : > 

They cannot mourn like you, but they can cry. ) 
Call for a fire, their winter clothes tliey take : 
Begin but you to shiver, and they siiake : 

In frost and snow, if you complain of heat, 

They rub the’ unsweating brow, and swear they 
sweat. 

We live not on the square with such as these, 

Such are our betters who can better please ; 

Who day and night are like a looking-glass j 
Still ready to reflect their patron’s face. 

The panegyric hand and lifted eye, 

Prepar’d for some new piece of flattery. 

Ev’n nastiness, occasions will afford 
They praise a belching, or well-p — g lord. 
Besides, there’s nothing sacred, nothing free 
From bold attempts of their rank letrliery. 
Through the whole family their labours run j ■ 
The daughter is debauch’d, the wife is won ; > 

Nor scapes the bridegroom, or the blooming son. 3 
If none they find for their lewd purpose fit. 

They with the walls and very floors commit: 

They search the secrets of the house, and so 
Are worsbip’d there, and fear’d for what they know. 

And now we talk of Grecians, cast a view 1 

On what in schools their men of morals do : > 

A rigid stoic his own pupil slew ; 3 

A friend, against a friend of his own cloUi, 

Turn’d evidence, and murder’d on his oath, 

i8 * A rigid Hoic,’ &c. Publius Ignatius, a stoic, falsely accused 
B areas Sorenus ; as facitos tells ns. 

VOL. I. L 
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'Vtliat room is left for Romans in a town 
Where Grecians rule, and cloaks control the gown ? 
Some Diphilus, or some Protogenes '9, 

Look sharply out, our senators to seize ; 

Engross ’em wholly, by their native art. 

And fear’d no rivals in their bubbles heart : 

One drop of poison in my patron’s ear, 

One slight suggestion of a senseless fear, 

Infus’d with cunning, serves to ruin me ; 

Disgrac'd and banish’d from the family. 

In vain forgotten services I boast ; 

My long dependance in an hour is lost : 

Look round the world, what country will appear, 
Where friends are left with greater ease than here? 
At Rome (nor think me partial to the poor) 

All offices of ours are out of door: 

In vain we rise, and to the levees run ; 

My lord himself is up before, and gone : 

The prsetor bids his lictors mend their pace. 

Lest his colleague outstrip him in the race : 

The childish matrons are long since awake ; 

And, for affronts, the tardy visits take. 

'Tis frequent here, to see a free-bom son 
On the left-hand of a rich hireling run ; 

Because the wealthy rogue can tlirow away. 

For half a brace of bouts, a tribune’s pay : 

But you, poor sinner, tliough you love the vice. 
And like the whore, demur upon the price: 

And, frighted with the wicked sum, forbear 
To lend a hand, and help her from the chair. 

Produce a witness of unblemish’d life. 

Holy as Numa or as Nnma’s wife. 


J9 Diphilos and Protogeues wue Grecians living in Rome. 
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Or him who bid the’ imhallow'd flames retire ***, 
And snatch’d the trembling goddess from the fire! 
The question is not pnt how far extends 
His piety, but what he yearly spends : 

Quick to the business ; how he lives and eats ; 

How largely gives ; how splendidly he treats : 

How many thousand acres feed his sheep, 

What are his rents? what servants does he keep ? 
The’ account is soon cast up ; the judges rate 
Our credit in the court by our estate. 

Swear by our gods, or those the Greeks adore, 
Thou art as sure foiswom, as thou art poor : 

The poor must gain their bread by peijnry ; 1 

And e’en the gods, that other means deny, > 
In conscience must absolve ’em, when they lie. j 
Add, that the rich have still a gibe in store ; 

And will be monstrous witty on the poor: 

For the tom surtont and the tatter’d vest. 

The wretch and all his wardrobe are a jest : 

The greasy gown, sullied with often turning. 

Gives a good hint to say, * The man’s in mourning > 
Or if the shoe be ript, or patchy pnt, 

* He’s wounded ! see the plaister on his foot* 

Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool ; 

And wit in rags is turn’d to ridicule. 

Pack hence, and from the cover’d benches rise, 
(The master of the ceremonies cries) 

This is no place for yon, whose small estate 
Is not the value of the settled rate ; 

The sons of happy punks, the pander's heir, 1 
Are privileg’d to sit in triumph tliere, > 

To clap the first, and rule the theatre. } 

20 ' Or him who bid,* &c- Lncios Metellu, the higb-priett ; 
who, when the Umpie of Vesta was on fire, saved the FaUadiaas. 
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Up to the galleiies for shame retreat j 

For,by theRoscianlaw “,the poor can claim no seat. 

Who ever brought to his rich daughter’s bed. 

The man that poll’d but twelve-pence for his head? 
Who ever nam’d a poor man for his heir, 

Or call’d him to assist the judging chair? 

The poor were wise who, by the rich oppress’d, 
Withdrew, and sought a sacred place of rest. 

Once they did well, to free themselves from scorn; 
But had done better, never to return. 

Rarely they rise by virtue’s aid, who lie 
Plung’d in the depth of helpless poverty. 

At Rome ’tis worse ; where house-rent by the year, ^ 

And servants’ bellies, cost so devilish dear ; V 

And tavern-bills run high for lumgry cheer. ) 
To drink or eat in earthen-ware we scorn, l 
Which cheaply country-cupboards does adorn ; v 
And coarse blue hoods on holidays are worn. > 
Some distant parts of Italy are known. 

Where none but only dead men wear a gown : 

• On theatres of turf, in homely state 
Old plays they act, old feasts they celebrate : 

The same rude song returns upon the crowd, 

And by tradition is for wit allow’d. 

The mimic yearly gives the same delights ; 

And in the mother’s arms the clownish infant frights. 
'Their habits (hndistingnish’d by degree) > 

‘ Are plain alike; the same simplicity, > 

Both on the sts^ge, and in the pit, you see. ) 


ai ‘ For by the Roscian law,’ &c. Roacius, a Tribune, who 
ordered the distinction of places in pablic shows, betwixt the 
Bobleinen of Rome and the Plebeians. 

XI ‘ Where none but only dead men,’ &c. The meaning is, 
that men in some parts of Italy never wore a gown (the usual 
habit of the Romans) till they wer« buried In one. 
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In his white cloak the magistrate appears ; 

The country bumkin the same livery wears. 

But here, attir’d beyond our purse we go, 

For useless ornament and flaunting show : 

We take on trust, in purple robes to shine ; 

And poor are yet ambitious to be fine. 

This is a common vice, though all things here 
Are sold, and sold unconscionably dear. 

What will yon give that CJossus may but view 
Your face, and in the crowd distinguish you? 
May take your incense like a gracious god, 

And answer only with a civil nod ? 

To please our patrons, in this vicious age. 

We make our entrance by the favourite page: 
Shave his first down, and when he pulls his hair, 
The consecrated locks to temples bear : 

Pay tributary cracknels, w'hich he sells. 

And, with our offerings, help to raise his vails. 

Who fears in country-towns a house’s fall. 

Or to be cauglit betwixt a riven wall ? 

But we inhabit a weak city here ; 

Which buttresses and props but scarcely bear : 
And ’tis the village-mason’s daily calling. 

To keep the world’s metropolis from falling. 

To cleanse the gutters, and the chinks to close ; 
And, for one night, secure his lord's repose. 

At Cumae we can sleep quite round the year,^ 
Nor falls, nor fires, nor nightly dangers fear ; 
While roiling fiames from Roman turrets fly, 
And the pale citizens for buckets cry. 

Thy neighbour has remov’d his wretched store 
(Few hands will rid the lumber of tlie poor) ; 


aj Cosnu is here taken for any great man. 
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Tby own tliird story smokes, while thou, supine. 
Art drench’d in fumes of undigested wine. 

For if the lowest floors already bum, 

Cock-lofljB and garrets soon will take the turn ; 
Where thy tame pigeons ^ next the tiles were bred. 
Which, in tlieir nests unsafe, are timely fled. 

Codros had but one bed, so short to boot. 
That his short wife’s short legs bung dangling out ; 
His cupboard’s bead six earthen pitchers grac’d. 
Beneath ’em was bis trusty tankard plac’d ; 

And, to support this noble plate, there lay 
A bending Chiron cast from honest clay. 

His few Greek books a rotten chest contain’d, 
Whose covers much of mouldiness complain’d : 
Where mice and rats devour’d poetic bread ; 

And with heroic verse luxuriously were fed. 

*Tis true, poor Codrus nothing had to boast. 

And yet poor Codros all that nothing lost. 

Beg’d naked through the streets of wealthy Rome ; 
And found not one to feed, or take him home. 

But if the palace of Artnrius bum. 

The nobles change their clothes, the matrons mourn j 
The cify-prmtor will no pleadings hear ; "i 

The very name of fire we hate and fear ; ^ 

And look aghast, as if the Gauls were here. } 

While yet it bums, the’ officious nation flies. 

Some to condole, and some to bring supplies : 

One sends him marble to rebuild, and one 
With naked statues of the Parian stone. 


24 ' Where Uiy tame pigeons,* &c. The Romans nsed to 
breed their tame pigeons in their garrets. 

■ 25 Codros, a learned man very poor: by his books supposed 
to be a poet. For, in all probability, the heroic verses here 
mentioned vrbieh rats and mice devoured were Homer’s works. 
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The work of Polyclete, that seem to live ; 

While others images for altars give i 

One books and skreeps, and Pallas to the breast ; 

Another bags of gold, and he gives best. 

Childless Arturius, vastly rich before, 

Thus by his losses multiplies his store ; 

Suspected for accomplice to the fire. 

That burnt bis palace but to build it higher. 

But, could you be content to bid adieu 
To the dear playhouse, and the players too : 
Sweet country seats are purchas’d every where, ^ 
With lands and gardens, at less pfice than here > 
You hire a darksome dog-hole by the year. ) 
A small convenience decently prepar’d, 

A shallow well that rises in your yard. 

That spreads his easy crystal streams around. 

And waters all the pretty spot of ground. 

There love the fork, thy garden cultivate, 

And give thy frugal friends a Pythagorean treat ; 
’Tis somewl^t to be lord of some small ground 
In which a lizard may, at least, tom round. 

'Tis frequent here, for want of sleep, to die ; ^ 
Which fumes of undigested feasts deny ; C 

And, with imperfect heat, in languid stomachs fry. ) 
Wliat hoase secure from noise the poor can keep, 
When ev’n the rich can scarce afford to sleep : 

So dear it costs to purchase rest in Rome ; 

And hence the sources of diseases come. 

The drover who his fellow-drover meets 
In narrow passages of winding streets ; 


26 ‘ A Pythagorean treat;* he means herbs, roots, fmits, ann 
saltads. '' 
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The waggoners that curse their standing teams, 
Would wake ev’n drowsy Drusius from his dreams. 
And yet the wealthy will not brook delay, 

But sweep above our heads, and make their way ; 
In lofty litters borne, and read and write. 

Or sleep at ease : the shutters make it night. 

Yet still he reaches first the public place : 

The prease before him stops the client’s pace ; 
The crowd that follows cm^ his pantiug sides. 
And trip his heels ■, he walks not, but he rides. 
One elbows him, one jostles in the shole : 

A rafter breaks bis bead, or cliaiitnan’s pole : 
Stocking’d with loads of fat town dirt he goes ; ^ 
And some rogue-soldier, with bis hobnail’d shoes, v 
Indents lus legs behind in bloody rows. 3 

See with what smoke our doles we celebrate : \ 
A hundred guests, invited, walk in state : f 

A hundred hungry slaves, with their Dutch C 
kitchens, wait. 7 

Huge pans the wretches on their head must bear. 
Which scarce gigantic Corbulo conld rear : 

Yet they must walk upright beneath the load; 
Nay, run, and running blow the sparkling flames 
abroad. 

Their coats, from botching newly brought, are torn. 
Unwieldy timber-trees in waggons borne. 

Stretch’d at their length, beyond their carriage lie; 
That nod, and threaten ruin from on high. 


Z7 Mob, crowd, concourse. 

28 ‘ Gigantic Corbulo.’ Corbolo was a famous general in 
Nero’s time, wbo conquered Armenia, and was afterwards put 
ito dead) by that tyrant, when he was in Greece, in reward of 
his great services. His stature was not only tall, above the 
.Or<t>oary liae ; but he was also proportionably strong. 
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For should their axle break, its overthrow \ 
Would crush, and pound to dust, the crowd below: f 
Nor friends their friends, nor sires their sons r 
could know ; 3 

Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcass would remain j 
But a masii’d heap, a hotchpotch of the slain. 

One vast destniction; not tlie soul alone, . 

But bodies like the soul, invisibly are flown. 
Meantime, unknowing of their fellows' fate. 

The servants wash the platter, scour the plate. 
Then blow the fire with puffing cheeks, and lay ) 
The rubbers, and the bathing-sheets display : > 

And oil them first; and each is handy in his way. j 
But he, for whom this busy care they take, 

Poor ghost, is wandering by the Stygian lake : 
Affrighted with the ferryman’s grim face ; 

New to the horrors of that uncouth place ; 

His passage begs with unregarded pray’r : 

And wants two farthings to discharge his fare. 

Return we to the dangers of tlie night : 

And first behold our houses’ dreadful height ; 

From whence come broken potsherds tumbling*\ 
down ; / 

And leaky ware from garret windows thrown : > 
Well may tliey break our heads, that mark tlie k 
flinty stone : } 

Tis want of sense to sop abroad too late ; 

Unless thou first hast settled thy estate. 

As many fates attend thy steps to meet. 

As there are waking windows in the street. 

Bless tlie good gods, and think thy chance is rare 
To have a p — pot only for thy share. 

29 Charon, the ferryman of bell, whose fare was a halfpenny 
for every soul. 
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The scouring drunkard, if he does not fight 
Before his bedtime, takes no rest tliat night 
Passing the tedious hours in greater pain 
Than stern Achilles ^*, when his friend was slain : 
’Tis so ridic’lons, but so true withal, 

A bully cannot sleep without a brawl : 

Yet though his youtlifiil blood be fir’d with wine, 
He wants not wit the danger to decline : 

Is cautions to avoid the coach and six, 

And on the lackeys will no quarrel fix. 

His train of flambeaux, and embroider’d coat. 
May privilege my lord to walk secure on foot : 
But me, who must by moonlight homeward bend. 
Or lighted only witli a candle’s end. 

Poor me he figiits, if that be fighting, where 
He only cudgels, and I only bear. 

He stands, and bids me stand : 1 must abide ; 

For he’s the stronger, and is drunk beside. 

‘ Where did you whet your knife to-night, ’ he cries, 
* And shred the leeks that in your stomach rise? 
Whose windy beaus have stuit your guts, and where 
Have your black thumbs been dipt in vinegar ? 
With what companion-cobler have you fed, 

On old ox-cheeks, or he-goat’s tougher head ? 
What, are you dumb? quick, with your answer. 
Before my foot salutes you with a kick, [quick ; 
Say, in what nasty cellar under ground, 

Or what church-porch, your rognesbip maybe found ? 
Answer, or answer not, 'tis all the same : 

He lays me on, and makes me bear the blame. 
Before the bar, for beating him you come ; 

This is a poor man's liberty in Rome. 

30 * Stern Achilles.* The friend of Achilles ww Patrocins, 
who was slain by Hector. 
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You beg his pardon ; happy to retreat 
With some remaining teeth, to chew your meat. 

Nor is this all : for when retir’d, you think 
To sleep securely ; when the candies wink, 

When every door with iron chains is barr*d, 

And roaring taverns are no longer heard ; 

The ruffian robbers, by no Justice aw’d, 

And unpaid cut-throat soldiers, are abroad. 

Those venal souls, who, hardened in each ill. 

To save complaints and prosecution kill : 

Chas’d from their woods and bogs, the padders ) 
To this vast city, as their native home ; [come q 
To live at ease, and safely skulk in Rome. 

The forge in fetters only is employ’d ; 

Our iron mines exhausted and destroy’d 
In shackles ; for these villains scarce allow 
Goads for the teams, and ploughshares for the 
plough. 

Oh ! happy ages of our ancestors. 

Beneath the kings and tribunitial powers ! 

One jail did all their criminals restrain ; 

Which now the walls of Rome can scarce contain. 

More I could say, more causes I could show 
For my departure ; but the sun is low : 

The waggoner grows weary of my stay ; 

And whips his horses forwards on their way. 

ji ‘ Beneath the kings,* &c. Rome was originally ruled by 
kings ; till, for the rape of Lucretia, Tarqnin the Frond was ex- 
pelled : after which it was governed by two consuls yearly 
chosen ; bat they oppressing the people, the commoners mn- 
tinted, and procured Tribunes to be created, who defended (heir 
privileges, and often opposed the consular authority and (ha 
senate. 
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Farewel ! and when like meo’erwhelm’d witln^are 1 
You to your own Aquinnm ^ shall repair, | 
To take a mouthful of sweet country air, 3 
Be mindful of your friend ; and send me word. 
What joys your fountains and cool shades afford ; 
Then to assist your satires I will come : 

And add new venom when yon write of Rome. 


]> Aqainnm was th« birth-place of Javenal. 
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BY THE REV. RICHARD DUKE. 


ARGUMENT. 

Tbe poet in (his Satire first brings in Crispinas, whom he had i 
lash at in bis first Satire, and whom he promises here not to 
be forgeifnl of for the future, lie exposes his monstrous 
prorllgalily and lnxt>ry in giving the price of an estate for a 
barbel; and from thence takes occasion to introduce tiie 
principal subject and true design of this Satire, which is 
grounded npon a ridicniuns story of a turbot presented to 
Domitian, of so vast a bigness, that all tbe emperor’s scul- 
lery bad not a dish large enough to bold it. U pon which, 
the Senate, in all haste, is summoned to consult in this exi- 
gency, what is fittest to be done. TIte poet gives us a parti- 
cnlar of the Senators’ names, their distinct characters, and 
speeches, and advice; and after much and wise consultation, 
an expedient being found out and agreed npon, he dismisses 
tbe Senate, and concludes the Satire. 


Once more Crispiaas, call’d upon the stage, 
(Nor shall once more suffice) provokes my rage ; 
A monster, to whom every vice lays claim. 
Without one virtue to redeem his fame. 

Feeble and sick, yet strong in lust alone, i 
The rank adulterer preys ou all the town ; \ 

All but the widow's nauseous charms go down. 3 
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What matter theo liow stately is the arch 
. Where his tii-’d mules slow with their burthen march ; 
What matter th&n how tliick and long the shade 
Through which, by sweating slaves, he is convey’d? 
How many acres near the city walls, 

Or new-built palaces, his own he calls ? 

No ill man’s happy : least of all is he 
Whose study 'tis to corrupt chastity ; 

The’ incestuous brute, who the veil’d vestal maid 
But lately to his impious bed betray’d ; 

Who for her crime, if laws their course might have, 
Ought to descend * alive into the grave 

But now of slighter faults ; and yet the same 
By others done, the censor’s justice claim. 

For what good men ignoble count and base, 

Is virtue here, and does Crispinus grace : 

In this he’s safe, whate’er we write of him. 

The person is more odious than the crime : 

And so ail satire’s lost The lavish slave 
Six thousand pieces * for a barbel gave : 

A sesterce for each pound it weigh’d (as they 
Give out, tliat hear great things, but greater say). 
If by this bribe well plac’d, he would ensnare 
Some sapless usurer that wants an heir ; 

Or if this present the sly courtier meant. 

Should to some punk of quality be sent, 

• * If laws their conrse— ought to descend,’ &c. Crispinus 
had deflowered a vestal virgin ; but by his favour with Domi- 
tian, she escaped the punishment doe to her offence, which was 
to be buried alive by Noma’s law, as may be seen in Livy, 1. 1. 
and is more particularly described in Plutarch’s Life of Koma. 

* * Six thousand pieces.’ Six thousand of the Roman Ses- 
tertii, which makes six sestertia ; according to onr account, 
461. Vfs. 6d. 
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That m her easy chair in state does ride^ 

The glasses all drawn up on every side ; 

I’d praise his cunning, but expect not this, 

For his own got he bought tlie stately fish. 

Now eVn Apicios ^ frugal seems, and poor, 
Outvied in luxury unknown before. 

Gave you, Crispinns, you, this mighty sump 1 
You, that, for want of other rags, did come > 
In our own country paper wrap’d, to Rome P j 
Do scales and fins bear price to this excess P 
You might have bought the fisherman for less. 

For less some provinces whole acres sell, 1 
Nay, in Apulia^, if you bargain well, > 

A manor would cost less than such a meal. j 
What think we then of his luxurious lord*? 
Wliat banquets_loaded that imperial board P 
Wlien in one dish (that taken from the rest 
His constant table would have hardly miss’d.) 

So many sesterces were swallow’d down. 

To stuflf one scarlet'Coated court buffoon. 

Whom Rome of all her knights now chiefest greets, 
From crying stinking fish about the streets. 

Begin, Calliope! but not to sing: 

Plain, honest truth we for our subject bring. 


J * Now even Apicioi.* A man for gljattony and prodigality 
fa moos even to a proverb, who having spenH most of bis vast 
estate upon his gnt, for fear of want poisoned himself. Senec. 

4 • Nay, in Apulia.’ Part of luly, near the Adriatic Gulf, 
where land it seems was i^ery cheap ; either for the barrenness 
and cragged height of the mountains, or for the unwholesome* 
ness of the air, and the wind Atabuios. Horat lib. 1. Sat. v. 
Montes Apulia notos — quos torret Atdbulus et quos nun- 
quam crepsetnus. See. 

5 * His luxurious lord.* The Emperor Doinitian. 
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* Help then, ye yonng Pierian maids! to teli 
A downright narrative of what befel. 

Afford me willingly your sacred aids, [yon maids. 
Me that have call’d you young, roe that have styl’d 

When he, with whom the Flavian race decay’d^, 
The groaning world with iron sceptre sway’d, 
When a bald Nero ^ reign’d, and servile Rome 
obey’d ; 

Where Venus’ shrine does fair Ancona grace, 

A turbot taken, of prodigious space. 

Fill’d the extended net ; not less than those 
That dull Mmotis does with ice enclose. 

Till, conquer’d by the sun’s prevailing ray. 

It opens to the Pontic sea their way ; 

And throws tiiem out unwieldy with their growth. 
Fat with long ease, and a whole winter's sloth : 
The wise commander of the boat and lines 
For our High Priest * the stately prey designs ; 

For who tliat lordly fish durst sell or buy. 

So many spies and court informers nigh i 

® ‘The Flavian race decay’d.* Doinitian was (be last and 
worst of the Flavian family ; which, though at first obscure, yet 
had produced great and good men. Iteipubiica neqtta q%am 
pctitUettda, says Suetonius, 9 . For of this family wereVeypa- 
sian and Titns. 

7 < A bald Nero.’ Domitian, who could not so much as bear 
with patience the mention of baldness, though in Jest only, and 
objected to another; (as Suetonins in his Life (tells ua:} and 
who, for his cruelty, is here called a second Nero. 

8 ‘ Our High Priest.’ The Emperor Domitian called so, 
cither from his instituting the college of the Alban priests, of 
whom he was as it were chief ; or for taking upon him the 
office of Pontifex Maximus, in the condemnation of ^e 
Vestal virgin Cometia ; or, more generally, becanse often the 
Emperors aisnmed both tiie title and office of High Priest.. 
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No shore but of this vermin sivarms does bear, 
Searchers of mud and sea-weed! that would swear 
The fish had long in Caesar’s ponds been fed, 

And from its lord undutifully fied ; 

So, justly ought to be again restor’d. 

Nay, if you credit sage Palphurins’ ’ word. 

Or dare rely on Armillatus’ skill. 

Whatever fish the vulgar fry excel. 

Belong to Caesar, wheresoe’er they swim ; 

By their own worth confiscated to him. 

The boatman then shall a wise present make. 
And give the fish before the seizers take. 

Now sickly autumn to dry frosts gave way. 
Cold winter rag’d, and fresh preserv’d the prey ; 
Yet with such haste the busy fishes flew, 

As if a hot south-wind corruption blew : r 

And DOW he reach'd the lake, where what remains 
Of Alba still her ancient rites retains. 

Still worships Vesta, though an humbler way*'. 
Nor lets the hallow’d Trojan fire decay. 


9 • Pidpharias and Armillatns.' Both men of consalar de- 
gree : lawyen, and spies, and informers ; and so, favonrites of 
Domilian. 

'9 < What remains of Alba,* &c. Alba Tx>nga, bnilt by As- 
canias about fifteen miles from Rome, was destroyed after by 
Ttillns Hostiiias, the temples only excepted (Liv. I. 1.). TUc 
Albans, upon this their misfortnne, neglecting their worship, 
were by sundry prodigies commanded to restore their ancient 
rites ; the chief of which was the keeping perpetually burning 
the vestal fire, which was brought thither by £ncas and his 
Trojans, as a fatal pledge of the perpetuity of the Kotn.m 
empire. 

t* ‘ Though an humbler way.’ There was a more stately 
temple erected to Vesta at Rome by Numa, than this at Alba, 
where the same ceremonies were used, 

VOL. I. M 
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Tlic woiYderi Ag crowd that to strange sights resort. 
And chok’d awhile his passage to the court. 

At length gives way ; ope flies the palace-gate, 
The turbot enters in ; without the fathers wait. 
The boat-man straight dues to Astrides press. 

And thus presents his fish, and his address: 

‘ Accept, dread sir, this tribute from the main. 
Too great for private kitchens to contain.- 
To your glad genius sacrifice this day,- 
Let common meats respectfidly give wayv 
Haste to unload your stomachs, to receive 
This turbot, that for you did only live. 

So long preserv'd to be imperial food, 

Glad of the net, and to be taken proud.’ 

How fulsome this! how gross! yettliis takes well y 
And the vain prince with empty pride docs swell. 
Nothing so monstrous cun be said or feign’d, 

But with belief and joy is entertain'd. 

When to his faee the worthless wretch is prais’d. 
Whom vile court flattery to a god has rais’d. 

But oh, hard fate ! the palace-stores no disk 
Afford, capacious of the mighty fish. 

To sage debate are summon'd afl the peers,. 

His tiTisty and much-hated counsellors, ' 

In whose pale looks that ghastly terror sat, 

That haunts the dangerous friendship of the great. 

The loud Liburuian '3,that the Senate call’d, 

* Riiia, run ; he’s set, he’s set;’ no sooner bawl’d. 


” ‘Hie fatJiers.’ The Se-nate always so called: Pa/res 
conscrljiti. 

•3 ‘ The load Libarnian.* Some say «liat of the people of 
this conntry, which is part of. lilyricura, the Romans made 
their ciiers, because of (heir loud voices. Others take Libnr- 
tins for the proper name of one man — ‘ Lilmtnus, that the Se- 
nate called.’ 
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But with his robe, snatch’d up in haste, does come 
Peipus, bailiff of affrighted Rome. 

What more were Pnefects then ? The best he wa^ 
And faithfuUest expounder of the laws ; 

Yet, in ill times, thought all things manag’d best. 
When Justice exercis’d her sword the least. 

Old Crispus next, pleasant, though old, ap« 
His wit nor hiuiiour yielding to his years : , [pears; 
His temper mild, good nature join’d with sense, 
And manners charming as his eloquence. 

Who fitter for a useful friend tlian he, "i 

To the great ruler of the earth and sea, > 

If as bis thoughts were just, his tongue were free? } 
If it were safe to vent his generous mind 
To Rome’s dire plague, and terror of mankind ; 

If cruel power could softening counsel bear : 

But what’s so tender as a tyrant’s ear ? 

Witli whom whoever, though a favourite, spake. 
At every sentence set bis life at stake. 

Though the discourse were of no weightier tilings, 
Than sultry summers, or unbealthful springs. 


>4 < Pegasus, bailiff.’ A citizen of Alba, a very learned law* 
yer, and praefccl or chief magistrate of Rome. He calls him 
here bailiff; as it Rome, by Domitian^ cmelly, had ae far loeC 
its liberty aud privileges, that it now was no better than a 
country village, and fit to be governed by no belter than a 
bailiff. 

*5 ‘ Old Crispus,’ (Vibins Crispus). This was he that made 
the known jest upon Domitian’s killing dies. When one day 
Domitian being alone in bis closet, and being asked, ‘ Whether 
there was any one left within with the Emperor?’ he answered, 
* No; not so much as a fly.’ The names and characters of 
most of these senators here mentioned may be found in Sneto- 
nias’li Life of Domitian, and in Tacitus. 
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This well he knew, and therefore never try’d 
With his weak arms to stem the stronger tide. 

Nor did all Rome, grown spiritless, supply 
A man that for bold truth dnrst bravely die. 

So safe by wise complying silence, he 
Ev’n in that court did fourscore summers see. 

Next him Acilins, though his age the same, 
With eager haste to the grand council came ; 

With him a youth, unwortliy of the fate 1 

That did too near his growing virtues wait, > 

Urg’d by the tyrant’s envy, fear, or bate. ) 

(But ’tis long since old age began to be 
In noble blood no less than prodigy ; 

Whence, ’tis I’d rather be of giant’s birth 
A pigmy-brother to those sons of earth.) 

Unhappy youth ! whom- from his destin’d end. 

No well-dissembled madness conld defend ; 

■When naked in the Alban theatre. 

In Libyan bears he fix’d his hunting spear. 

Who sees not now through the lord’s thin disguise. 
That long-seem’d fools do prove at last more wise? 
That state court-trick is now too open laid : 

Who now admires the part old Brutus play’d ? 
Those honest times might swallow this pretence. 
When the king’s beard was deepci than his sense. 


jG I Of giant’s birth.’ Of an obscnre and onknoAvn family. 

■ 7 < The part old Brnliis play'd.’ It is a known sloiy, how 
Brutas, finding that his own brother, and some of tlic most con- 
siderable men of Rome, had been put to death by Tarquinios 
Snperbns, ccnuterfeited himself a madman or fool; ami so 
avoided the tyrant’s cruelty, till be had gained a fit time to de- 
stroy him, revenge his brother’s and coontryinenb’ deaths, and 
free Rome. 

18 « When the king’s beard.’ In those ancient and moresim* 
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Next Rubrius came, thoagh not of noble race. 
With equal marks of terror in his face. 

Pale with the gnawing guilt and inward shame 
Of an old crime, that is not fit to name. 

Worse, yet in scandal taking more delight. 

Than the vile Pathic ^ that durst satire write. 

Montanus’ belly next, advancing slow. 

Before the sweating senator did go. 

Crispinus after, but much sweeter, comes,- J 
Scented with costly oils and eastern gums, C 
More than would serve two funerals for perfumes, j 
Then Ponipey, none more skill'd in the court- 
Of cutting throats with a soft whisper, came, [game 
Next Fuscus, he who many a peaceful day 
For Dacian vultures was reserved a prey, 

I'm, having studied war enough at home. 

He led abroad the’ unhappy arms of Rome. 

Canning Vejento next, and by his side 
Bloody Catullus leaning on his guide, 

Decrepit, yet a fiu'ious lover he, 

And deeply srait with charms he would not see. 


p!e times, when it was the custom never to shave their beards. 
For 400 years there was no such thing as a barber beard of in 
Rome. 

*9 ‘ Though not of noble race, with equal marks of terror.’ 
For Domitian’s cruelty reached even to the common people, 
and those of lower birth ; which, iu the end of this Satire, the 
poet tells us, cauMd his destruction. 

‘ The vile Pathic.’ Nero, who wrote a satire upon Quin- 
tianus, whom he charges with his own profligate lewdnesi and 
debauchery. Tac. An. 15. 

at ‘ For Dacian vultures.* 6ornelius Fuscus, a nobleman of 
BO manner of experience, or more knowledge iu war affairs 
than what he bad studied In bis own country retirement, was 
yet by Domitisn twice sent with an army against the Dacians j 
iu the last of which bis army was defeated, and himself slain. 
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A monster, that even this worst age ontvies, 
Conspicuous and above the common size : 

A blind base flatterer, from some bridge or gate“, 
Rais’d to a murdering minister of state : 
Deserving still to beg upon the road. 

And bless each passing waggon and its load. 

None more admir’d tlie fish : he in its praise 
With zeal his voice, with zeal his hands, did raise. 
But to the left all his fine things did say. 

Whilst on liis right the unseen turbot lay. 

So he the fam’d Cilician fencer prais’d. 

And at each hit with wonder seem’d amaz'd. 

So did the scenes and stage machines admire, ' 
And boys that flew through canvass clouds in wire. 

Nor came V^ento short; but as inspir’d 
By thee, Bellona, by thy fury fir’d. 

Turns prophet : * See, the mighty omen, see,’ 

He cries, * of some illustrious victory ! 

Some captive king, thee his new lord shall own : 1 
Or from his British chariot headlong thrown, > 
The proud Arviragns come tumbling down ! J 

The monster’s foreign: mark the pointed spears 
That from thy hand on his pierc'd back he wears ! 
Who nobler could, or plainer things presage ?’ ) 
Yet one thing ’scap’d him; tlie prophetic rage > 
Show’d not the turbot’s country, nor its age. J 
At length by Caesar the grand question’s put ; 

■* My lords, your judgment: shall the fish be cut ?’ 


** * From bridge or gate.’ The common stands fpr beggars. 

*J * The proud Arviragus.* One of the ancient British kings. 

24 * Mark the pointed spears.’ Ife i^akes the flatterer call 
the sharp fins rising on the fish’s back, spears ; and to higtiify 
and portend that Poniltiau shall s,tick the like in some foreign 
enemy 
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* Far be it, far from us!’ Montauus cries, 

^■Let's not dishonour thus the noble prize ! 

A pot of finest earth, thin, deep, and wide. 

Some skilful quick Prometheus must provide. 
Clay, and the forming wheel, prepare with speed : 
But, Caesar 1 be it from henceforth decreed. 

That potters on the royal progress wait. 

To’ assist in these eniergencties of state.' 

This counsel pleas’d ; nor could it fkil to take, 

So fit, so worthy of the man that spakej 
The old court-riots he remember’d well. 

Could talcs of Nero’s midnight suppers tell,* 

When Falem wines the labouring lungs did fire, 
/Vnd to new dainties kindled false desire. 

In arts of eating none more early train’d. 

None in my time bad equal skill attain'd. 

He, whether Circe’s rock his oysters bore. 

Or Lucrine lake or the Rutupian shore 
Knew at first taste ; nay, at first sight could tell 
A crab or lobster’s country by its shell. 

They rise, and straight all with respectful awe. 
At the word given, obsequiously withdraw. 

Whom full of eager haste, surprise, and fear, 

Our mighty prince had summon’d to appear; 

As if some news he’d of the Calti tell. 

Or that the fierce Sicambrians did rebel ; 

' Some •kilfbl ^qaick Prometheas.’ Some skilful poUcr : 
alluding to the old fable of Prometheus, whose skill in this art 
was such that be made a man of clay. 

' Circe’s rock.’ The Circwin promontory, named from 
Circe that lived there, on the shore of Campania. 

*7 « The Lucrine lake.’ Between B.tjae and Puteoli. 

< xhe Rntapian shore.’ llutupae, or Rntupi, an ancient 
town’s name on the Kentish shore, supposed to be our Rich-' 
.^roujb. Iticse were all famous in those times for ousters. 
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As if expresses from all parts had come 
With fre^ alarms threatening the fate of Rome. 

What folly this! but oh, that all the rest. 

Of bis dire reign had thus been spent in jest I 
And all that time such trifles had employ’d 
In which so many nobles he destroy’d ! 

He safe, they unreveng’d, to the disgrace 
Of the surviving, tame. Patrician race ! 

But when he dreadful to the rabble grew. 

Him, whom so many lords bad slain, they slew. 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM BOWLES. 


ARGUMENT. 

The poet dissuades a parasite trom freqacniing the tables of 
great meu, where he is certain lu be treated with the highest 
scorn and contempt ; and, at the sa-.ne time, inveighs against 
the Insnry and insolence of the Roman nobility. 


If harden'd by affronts, and still the same, 

Lost to all sense of honour, and of shame, 

Thou yet canst love to haunt the great man’s board, 
And think no supper good, but with a lord : 

If yet thou canst hold out, and suffer more 
Than lewd Sarmentus i, or vile Galba bore. 

Thy solemn oath ought to be set aside : 

But sure the belly’s easily supplied: 

Suppose, what frugal nature would suffice. 
Suppose that wanting, hunger is not nice. 

Is no bridge z vacant, no convenient seat, [meat, 
Where thou mayst cringe, and gnaw thy broken 

* Sarmentus, a bnft'uun and parasite of Augustus Caesar. ’I1ic 
same perhaps with that Sarmentus in Horace. Sat. iii. 1. 1. 

* Where common beggars used to place themselves. 
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And with a mat, and crutch, and tied-up leg, 

More honestly and honourably beg? 

First, if he please to say, ‘ Sit down, and smile. 
Behold the fuU reward of all thy toil ! 

Ail thy old services are largely paid. 

And thou a proud and happy man art made : 

See ! of thy boasted friendsldp, see the fruits V 
And these too he upbraids, and tliese imputes. 

If, after two cold moutlui, thy Lord tliink fit 
His poor, neglected client to admit. 

And say, * Sup with me, thou hast thy desire 
Be thankful, mortal, and no more require. 

Thus bless'd, must Trebius to his levees run t. 
When the stars languish near the rising sun ; 
]$reak off sweet slumbers, drowsy and undress'd, 
T-o show Jtis zeal, and to prevent the rest ; 

Run to prevent the fawning humble train. 

While stow Bootes 4 drives his frozen wain. 
Perhaps the generous entertainment may 
For all the state and dear attendance pay. 

For him is kept a liquor more divine; 

Your sponges must be drunk with lees of wine, 
Drunk for your patron’s pleasure and his jest ; 
Then raving like a Corybas S possess'd. 

Thou and the freedmen first begin to jar ; 

From mutual jeers, the prelude to the war, 


i It was the cnstom in Rome for the dients to attend their 
patrons, to salote them in the uiornintt. Sec Virgil, MniUnl, &c. 

4 That constdUtioo, otherwise called the Bear, whicli appear- 
ing always above the horizon, is said by the poets never to de- 
scend into the sea. The meaning is, that Trebins was forced to 
ran e.irly in Ibe morning by the light of those start. 

$ Pricat of Cybelc. 
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.Thou and thy feUow>parasites engage, 

And battle with a troop of servants wage ; 

Then glasses and Saguntine pitchers fly. 

And broken pates discolour'd napkins dye. 

While happy he, stretch'd on his couch supine. 
Looks on witii scorn, and drinks old generous wine. 
Press’d from the grape when warlike Rome was 
But kindly never sends one glass to thee. [free, 
Perhaps to-morrow he may change his wine. 

And drink old sparkling Alban, or Setine^, 

Whose title, and whose age, with mould o'ergrown, 
The good old cask for ever keeps unknown : 

Such bold Helvidius? drank, and Thrasen erown'd 
With garlands, when the flowing bowl went round 
On Bratus’ birthday ; and to raise delight. 

To please at once the taste, and charm the sight, 
He in bright amber drinks, or brighter gold. 

And cups with shining beryls set, does hold. 

Tliou art not sufler’d or to touch or taste ; 

And if thou dar’st, a guard on thee is plac’d 
To watch the gems. This may perhaps surprise; 
But, sir, you’ll pardon, they are stones of price. 

^ From Sotix, a town of Campania, renowned for ibe beat 
wines. 

7 Jhrasca and Helvidios hia ioii»-in-law, men of great virtne, 
constancy, and zeal for the liberty of their country ; tliey were 
both oppressed by Nero, Thrasea put to death, and llclvidius 
banisiied. Tacitus has related at large the charge and accusation 
€>f Thrasea, with what bravery he received the order by which 
he was commanded to die; and being allowed his choice, 
opened his veins with these words: lAbemus Jovi liberatori, 
Annal. lib. l6. They are said here to have solemnly observed 
the birth-days of Brutus and Cassias, the deliverers of their 
country ; which may perhaps be true, though it be not objected, 
among many things of this kind in Tacitus. 
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For Virro does, as many do of late, 

Gems from his fingers to his cups translate, 

Which the bold youth 8, to Dido's love prefer’d. 
Wore on the scabbard of his shining sword. 

Thou raay’st at distance gaze, and sigh in vain, 

A crack’d black pot's reserv’d for thee to drain. 

If his blood boil, and the’ adventitious fire 
Rais’d by high meats, and higher wines, require 
To temper and allay the burning heat ; 

Waters are brought, which by decoction get 
New coolness ; such plain nature does not know, 
Not ice so cool, nor hyperborean snow. 

Did I complain but now, and justly too, 

That the same wine is not allow'd to you P 
Another water’s reach’d you, when you call. 

From hands of Moorish footmen, lean and tall ; 
The grim attendance he assigns t’affright 
Rather than wait ; rogues who would scare by night, 
If met among the tombs ; the ghastly slaves 
Look as if newly started from their graves. 

Before himself the flower of Asia stands. 

To watch his looks, and to receive commands. 

A boy 9 of such a price as had undone [crown. 
Old Roman kings, and drain’d the treasure of a 
If thou or any of thy tribe want wine, 

Look back, and give thy Ganymede the sign. 

The lovely boy, and bought at such a rate. 

Is much too handsome, and too proud to wait 
On the despis’d and poor : will he descend 
To give a glass to a declining friend ? 

^ An allusion to that of Virgil, describing ^neas Stellatus, 
Jaipide/ulvd ensis erat. 

9 The Kontans mightily affected to be served by beaotifbl 
boys, whom they bought at vast rates. Mgrtial, &c. 
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No : his good mien, his youth, and blooming face, ^ 
Tempt him to think, that with a better grace > 
Himself might sit, and thou supply his place. 3 
Behold there yet remains, which must be borne, 
Proud servants’ more insufferable scorn. 

With what disdain another gave thee bread ! 

The meanest wretches are witli better fed : 

The’ impenetrable crust thy teeth defies. 

And petrified with age securely lies. 

Hard, mouldy, black : if thou presume t’invade, 
With sacrilegious hands, thy patron’s bread, 

There stands a servant ready to chastise 
Your insolence, and teach you to be wise. 

Will you, a bold intnider, never leam 
To know your basket, and your bread discern ? 
•Tis just, ye gods ! and what I well deserve ; 

Why did not 1 more honourably starve ? 

Did I for this abandon wife and bed ? 

For this, alas ! by vain ambition led. 

Through cold Esquilim run so oft, and bear \ 
The storms and fhry of the vernal air, ^ 

And then with cloak wet through attend, and f 
dropping hair? / 

See ! by the tallest servant borne on high, 

A sturgeon n fills the largest dish and eye ! 

Witli bow much pomp he's plac’d upon the board! 
With what a tail and breast salutes his lord ! 

Witli what expense and art, how richly dress’d ! 
Garnish’d with ’sparagus, himself a feast ! 


10 One of the seven hills on which Rome was built. 

11 The authors whom I have the opportunity to consult, are 
not agreed what fish is meant by sqailla ; I have translated it 
sturgeon ; I confess at random, but it may serve as well. 
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Thou art to one small dismal dish confin’d^ 

A crab ill-dress’d, and of the vilest kind. 

He on his own fish pours the noblest oil. 

The product of Venatrum’s iz happy soil. 

'fhat to your marcid dying herbs assign’d, 

By the rank smell and taste betrays its kind, 

By Moors imported, and for lamps alone design’d. 
Well rub’d with this, when Boccar H comes to 
He makes the theatres and baths liis own. [town, 
All roimd from him, as from the’ infected, run ; 

Tlie poisonous stink ev’n their own serpents shun. 

Behold a mallet, ev’n from Corfu brought ! 

Or near the rocks of Tauroniinium <4 caught, 

Since our own seas no longer can supply, 

Exhausted by our boundless luxury: 

The secret deep can no protection give, . 

No Tyrrhene fish is sntfer’d now to live 
To his just growth. The provinces fronr far 
Furnish our kitchens, and revenge our war. 

Baits for the rich and childless they supply ; 

Aiireha thence must sell, and Tjenus is buy. 

The largest lamprey vvliich their seas afford, 

Is made a sacrifice to Virro’s board. 

When Auster to the’ iEolian caves retires 
With dropping wings, and murmuring there respires; 
Rash daring nets, in hope of such a prize, 

Charibdis and the treacherous deep despise. 

A town in Campqnia, famons for the best oil. 

The name of a king of Mauritania; but here must be un- 
derstood! as the name of any noble Mour. 

A town of Sicily. 

One of those whom the Romans called haredlpeta, who 
conrted and presented *.be rich and cbitdless, in hope to become • 
their heirs. 
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An eel for you remalDs, in Tyber i6 bred, 

With foulest mud, and tlie rank ordure fed. 
Discharged by common sewers from all the town ; 
No secret passage was to him unknown ; 

In every noisome sink the serpent slept, 

And through dark vaults oft to Suburra crept. 

One word to Virro now, if he can bear. 

And ’tis a truth, which he's not us’d to hear ; 

No man expects (for who so much n sot. 

Who has tlie times he lives in so forgot 
What Seneca, what Piso us’d to send. 

To raise, or to support a sinking friend ; 

Those godlike men, to wanting virtue kind. 
Bounty well-plac'd prefer’d, and well-design’d. 

To all their titles, all that height of pow’r, [adore. 
Which turns the brains of fools,^ and fools alone 
When your poor client is condemn’d to’ attend, 
*Tis all we ask, receive him like a friend ; 

At least, let him be easy, if you can, 

Let him be treated like a free-born man. 

Descend to this, and then we ask no more^ 

Rich to yourself, to ail beside be poor. 

Near him is plac’d the liver of a goose. 

That part alone which luxury would choose, 

A boar entire, and worthy of the sword 
Of Meleager *7, smokes upon the board. 

Next mushrooms, larger when the clouds descend 
In fruitful showers, and desir’d thunders is rend 

Tbe fi:>h of Tyber were for lliis reason thought the worst 
in Italy. 

’7 The story of (he Caledonian boar, alain by Meleager, is to 
be fonad Meumor. lib. 8. 

Rainy and thundeiiug springs produce abundance of mnsU- 
ruunis, and wete tbetefore desired. riliiy,lib. 19. 
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The vernal air. * No more plough up the ground 
Of Lybia <9, where such mushrooms can be found/ 
Alcdins zo erics, * but iiimish us with store 
Of mushrooms, and import thy com no more !’ 
Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raise. 

The carver, dancing round, each dish surveys 
With flying knife ; and as his art directs, 

Witli proper gestures every fowl dissects. 

A thing of so great moment to their taste, 

That one false slip had surely mar’d the feast. 

If thou dare murmur, if thou dare complain 
With freedom, like a Roman gentleman, 

Thouit seiz’d immediately by bis commands, 
Anirdrag’d like Cacus zi by Herculean hands 
Out from his presence. When does haughty lie 
Descend to take a glass once touch’d by thee ? 
That wretch were lost who should presume to think 
He might be free, who durst say, ‘ Come, sir, drink : ’ 
Will any freedom here from you be borne, [tom? 
W hose clothes are threadbare, apd whose cloaks are 
Would any god, or godlike man below, 

Four hundred thousand sesterces » bestow I 
How mightily would Trebius be improv’d ; 

How much a friend to Virro, how belov’d ! 


*9 Rome was supplied with great qaantitiet of com froia 
Africa, and of innshroonu too it seems. 

The name of a glutton or parasite. 

The name of a famous thief, who stole the o«n of Her- 
cules, and drew them into his den backwards ; but was slain by 
Hercules, and dragged out by the heels. £ueld. 8. 

The census equestris; about three thousand one hundred 
and twenty-five ponnds English. Roscius Otho made a taw, 
that whereas before Roman gentlemen and commons sat pro- 
miscuously in the theatres, there should be fourteen seats or 
benches apart for those who were worth that ram. 
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Will Trebins eat of this? What sot attends 
My brother ? Who carves to my best of friends ? 
O sesterces, this honour’s done to you ! 

You are bis friends, and you his l>rethren too. 
Wouldst thou become his patron and his lord ; j 
Wouldst thou be in tliy turn by him ador’d ? 

No young /Eneas 2} in thy hall must play, 

Nor sweeter daughter lead thy heart astray. 

O, how a barren wife does recommend ! 

How dear, how pleasant, is a childless friend ! 

But if thy Mycale, tliy teeming wife. 

Pour out three boys, the comfort of thy life; 

He too will in tlie prattling nest rejoice *4, j 

Farthings and nuts provide, and various toys, C 

For the young smiling parasites, the wanton boys. ) 
He viler friends with doubtful mushrooms treats. 
Secure for you, himself champignons eats ; 

Such Claudius lov'd of the same sort aud taste, 
Till Agrippina »S kindly gave the last. 

To him are order’d, and those happy few 
Whom fate has rais'd above contempt and you, 
Most fragrant fruits, such in Pheacian »6 gar- i 
dens grew; 

Where a perpetual autumn ever smil'd. 

And golden apples loaded branches fill'd. 

3 An allusion to that of Dido, Si qulsmlhl pnrvulnx aula 
luderet J^neas. The meaning is, tlioii must have no child to 
defeat his hopes of becoming thy Iieir. 

^4 Ironically. 

^5 Ills wile Agrippina gave him a poisoned one, of which he 
died. See that ingenious satire of Seneca, ‘ Claudil Apocu- 
locyntaxls.' 

nie girdens of Alcinous, king of the Phaician?, arc re- 
nowned in Ilomcr .and all aiUi'juiiy. 
vor., I. N 
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By such swifl Atalauta was betray’d, ' 

Tlie vegetable gold soon slop’d the flying maid. * 
To you such scab’d harsh &uit is given, as raw 
Young soldiers at tiieir exercisings gnaw, 

Who trembling learn to tlirow the fatal dart, 

And under rods of rough centurions smart. 

Thou tak'st all tliis, as done to save expense ; 

No ! ’tis on purpose done to give offence : 

What comedy, what farce can more delight, 

Thau grinning hunger, and the pleasing sight 
Of your bilk’d hopes? No! he’s resolv’d to’ extort 
Tears from your eyes : ’tis barbarous jest and sport, 
'rhou think'st tliyself companion of the great. 

Art free and happy in thy own conceit. 

He thinks Ihou’rt tempted by the’ attractive smell 
Of his warm kitchen, aud he Judges well. 

For who so naked 47, in whose empty veins 
One single drop of noble blood remains ; 

What freeborn man, who, tliough of mongrel strain. 
Would twice support the scorn and proud disdain, 
\Fith which those idols you adore, the great. 

Their wretched vassals and dependants treat ? 

O slaves most abject ! you still gaping sit, 
Devouring with your eyes each pleasing bit; * 
Now sure we parasites at last shall share 
That boar, and uow that wild-fowl, or that hare; 
Thus you expecting gaze, with your teeth set; 
With your bread ready, and your knives well whet ; 

^ In the fuliowing Hues, there is in ihe original reference to 
tl:e custom of Roman children, wearing for distinction of their 
Ciu.ili’y, the buila aurea, or corsacca. 1 have translated tfaetu 
according to the intent and sense ot the poet, without allnsiou 
lieosc customs ; w liich being unknown to mere Eugl.sii readers, 
w .'uiJ have only made the translation asoliscureas the uiigigal, 
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Demare and silent but, alas ! in vain ; 

He mocks yonr hunger, and derides your pain. 

If yon can bear all this, and think him kind, 

You well deserve the treatment which yon tind. 
At last, thou wilt beneath the burden bowj 
And, glad, receive the manumitting >9 blow 
On tliy shav’d slavish head ; meanwhile attend, 
Worthy of such a treat, and such a friend. 

Of so many indigniiies. 

1 know the coinnienUlors give another sense of these last 
lines; but I take them to allude to the manner of the manii. 
mission of slaves, which was done by giving them a toneb or 
blow on the head, by their lord, or the prsetor, with the wand 
called vindicta ; and thus the meaning will be, that Trebius, 
wearied at last, will be glad to be discharged front the slevery 
•f attending where he finds such usage. 
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ARGUMENT. 

TRis Satire, of almost double lensph to any of the rest, is a 
bitter invective against the fair-sex. It is indeed a common- 
place, from whence all the moderns have notoriously stolen 
their sharpest railleries. In his other Satires, the poet has 
only glanced on some particular women, and generally scoorg. 
ed the men. But this he reserved wholly for the ladies. 
How they had offended him I know not: bat upon the whole 
matter, he is not to be excused for imputing to all, the vices 
of some few amongst them. Neither was it generously done 
of him, to attack the weakest as well as the fairest part of the 
creation : neither do 1 know what mural he couhl reasonably 
draw from it. It could not he to avoid the whole sex, if all 
had been true which he alledges against them : for that had 
been, to pnt an end to human kind. And to bid us beware 
of their artifices, is a kind of silent acknowledgment, that 
they have more wit than men : which turns the satire upon 
us, and particularly npon the poet; who thereby makes a 
compliment, where he meant a libel. If he intended only to 
exercise his wit, he has forfeited Lis judgment; by making 
the one half of Ids readers his mortal enemies: and amongst 
the men, all tlie happy lovers, by their ow'n experience, will 
disprove his accusations. The whole world must allow this 
to be the wittiest of l.is Satires ; and truly he htid need of all 
his parts, to maiuiain with so much violence so unjust a 
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charge. I am catisfied he will bring bnt few over to his 
opinion: and on that consideration chiefly I ventured to trans* 
late him. Though there wanted not another reason, which 
was, that no one else would undertake it. At least, Sir C. S. 
who could have done more right to the author, after a long 
delay, at length absolutely refused so ungrateful an employ* 
ment ; and every one will grant, that the work must have 
been imperfect and lame, if it had appeared without one of 
the principal members belonging to it. Let the poet there* 
fore bear the blame of bis own invention ; and let me satisfy 
the world that I am not of his opinion. Whatever bis Roman 
ladies were, the English are tree from all his imputations. 
They will read with wonder and abhorrence the vices of an 
age which was the most inthmous of any on record. They 
will bless themselvn when they behold those examples, re- 
lated of Domitian’s time : they will give back to antiquity 
those monsters it proddced : and believe with reason, that the 
spedcs of those women is extinguished; or, at least, that they 
were never here propagated. I may safely therefore proceed 
to the argument of a satire which is no way relating to them : 
and first observe, that my author makes their Inst the most 
heroic of their vices: the re^ are in a manner bnt digression. 
He skims them over ; bnt be dwells on this: when he seems 
to have taken his last leave of it, on the sudtlen he returns to 
it. It is one branch of it in Hippla, another in Messalina ; 
bnt Inst is the main body of the tree. He begins wriih this 
text in the first line, and takes it up with mtermissions to the 
end of the chapter. Every vice is a loader, but that’s a ten. 
The fillers or intermediate parts are their revenge; their 
contrivances of secret crimes ; their arts to hide them; their 
wit to excuse them; and their impudence to own them, when 
they can no longer be kept secret. Then the persons to whom 
they are roost addicted ; and on whom they commonly bestow 
the last favours : as stage-players, fiddlers, singing-boys, and 
fmcers. Those who pass fur chaste amongst them are not 
really so ; bnt only, for their vast dowries, are rather suffered 
than loved by their own husbands : that they are imperious, 
domineeriug, scolding wives; set up for learning and criticism 
in poetry; bnt are false judges. Love to speak Greek (which 
was then the fashionable tongue, as Fren^ it now with ns) : 
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that they plead canses at the bar, and play prizes at the b(»r< 
garden: that they are gossips and news-cnougors ; >vrangle 
vrith their neighbours abroad, and beat th^r servants at home : 
that they lie in for new faces once a month, are slntthb with 
their husbands in private ; and paint anti dress in public for 
their lovers : that they deal vdth jews, diviners, and fortune* 
tellers; learn the arts of miscarrying and barrenuess: bay 
children, and produce them for their own : murder their' 
husbands’ sons, if they stand in their way to his estate ; anil 
make their adulterers his heirs. From hence the poet pro* 
ceeds to show the occasions of all these vices, their origiual, 
and how they were introduced in Home, by peace, wealth, 
and luxury. In conclusion, if we will take the word of onr 
malicious author, bad women are the general standing rule ; 
and the good, but some few exceptions to it. 


In Saturn's reign *, at nature’s early birth, 

There was that thing call’d chastity on eartli ; 
When in a narrow cave, their common shade. 

The sheep, the shepherds, and their gods were laid : 
When reeds and leaves, and hides of beasts were 
spread 

By mountain-huswifes for their homely bed, 

And mossy pillows rais’d, for tlie rude husband's 
head. 

Unlike the uiccness of our modem dames, 
(Affected nymphs with new-affected names ;) 

The Cynthia’s and the Lesbia’s of our years. 

Who for a sparrow’s death dissolve in tears. 

Those first unpolish’d matrons, big and bold. 

Gave suck to infants of gigantic mold ; 

Rough as tlieir savage lords who rang’d the wood, 
And, fat with acorns % belch’d their windy food. 

i Id the golden age when Saturn reigned. 

* Aconu were the bread of mankind, before corn was found. 


I 
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For when the world was bnxom, fresh, and young, 
Her sons were undebauch’d, and therefore strong; 
And whether bom in kindly beds of earth, 

Or struggling from the teeming oaks to birth, 

Or from wliat other atoms they begun. 

No sires they had ; or, if a sire, tlie sun. 

Some thin remains of chastity appear’d, 

Ev’n under Jove but Jove witliout a beard; 
Before the servile Greeks bad Icarn'd to swear 
By heads of kings ; while yet the bounteous year 
Her common fruits in open plains expos'd, 

Ere thieves were fear’d, or gardens were enclos’d. 
At length uneasy Justice upwards flew^, 

And both the sisters to the stars withdrew : 

From tliat old era whoring did begin, 

So venerably ancient is the sin. 

Adulterers next invade the nuptial state, 

And marriage-beds creak’d with a foreign weight ; 
All other ills did iron times adorn ; 

But whores and silver in one age were born. 

Yet thou, they say, for marriage dost provide : 

Is this an age to buckle with a bride P 
They say thy hair the curling art is taught, 

The wedding-ring perhaps already bought : 

A sober man like thee to change his life ! 

What fury would possess thee with a wife? 

Art tliou of every other death bereft, 

No knife, no ratsbane, no kind halter left? 

(For every noose compar’d to tier’s is cheap) 

Is there no city-bridge from whence to leap ? 


3 When Jove had driven his father into banishment, the Silver 
Age began, according to the poets. 

4 The poet niakcj Jnstice and Chastity sisters; and says, :I at 
they fled to heaven together, and left earth for ever. 
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Wonld’st thon become her dnidge, who dost enjoy 
A better sort of bedfellow, tby boy ? 

He keeps thee not awake with nightly brawls, 
Nor with a beg’d reward thy pleasure palls j 
Nor with insatiate beavings calls for more, 

When all thy spirits were drain’d out before. 

But still Ursidius courts the marriage •'bait. 

Longs fur a son to settle his estate. 

And takes no gifts; though every gaping heir 
Would gladly grease the rich old bachelor. 

What revolution can appear so strange, 

As such a leacher, sudi a life to change ? 

A rank notorious whoremaster, to choose 
To thrust his neck into the marriage-noose ? 

He who so often, in a dreadful fright, 

Had in a coffer ’scap’d the jealous cuckold’s sight. 
That he, to wedlock dotingly betray’d. 

Should hope in this lewd town to find a maid ! 

The mans grown mad : to ease his frantic pain, 
Run for the surgeon ; breathe the middle vein : 
But let a heifer with gilt horns be led 
To Juno, regent of the marriage-bed. 

And let him every deity adore, 

If his new bride prove not an arrant whore 
In head and tail, and every other pore, 

On Ceres’ feast % restrain’d from their delight ; 
Few matrons there but curse the tedious night : 
Few whom their fathers dare salute, such lust 
Their kisses have, and come with such a gust. 

With ivy now adorn thy doors, and wed; 

Such is thy bride, and such tliy genial bed. 

s ‘ Ceres’ feast.’ When the Roman women were forbiddeu 
K bed with their husbands. 
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Think’st thon one man is for one woman meant ? 
She, sooner with one eye would be content. 

And yet ’tis nois’d, a maid did once appear 
In some small village, though fame says not where ; 
Tis possible ; but sure no man she found ; 

’Twas desart all, about her father’s ground : 

And yet some lustful god might there make bold. 
Are Jove and Mars ® grown impotent and old ? 
Many a fair nymph lias in a cave been spread. 

And much good love without a feather-bed. 
Whither wouldst thou to choose a wife resort. 

The park, the mall, the playhouse, or the court f 
Which way soever thy adventures fall. 

Secure alike of chastity in all. 

One sees a dancing-master capering high. 

And raves, and p — s, with pure ecstasy : 

Another does with all his motions move. 

And gapes and grins as in the feat of love : 

A third is charm’d with tlie new opera-notes. 
Admires the song, but on the singer dotes : 

Tlie country lady in tlie box appears, ^ 

Softly she warbles over all she hears ; C 

And sucks in passion, both at eyes and ears. 3 
The rest (when now the long vacation’s come. 
The noisy hall and theatres grown dumb) 

Theik' memories to retresh, and cheer their hearts. 
In borrow’d breeches act the players’ parts. 

The poor, that scarce have wherewithal to eat. 
Will pinch, to make the singing-boy a treat. 

The ricli to bny him, will refuse no price ; 

And stretch bis quail-pipe, till they crack bis voice. 


^ Jove and War?. Of whom more fornicating ifories w* 
told linn any of the other gods. 
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Tragedians, acting love, for liiSl are sought : 
(Though but the parrots of a poet’s thought.) 

The pleading lawyer, though for counsel us’d, 

In chamber-practice often is refus’d. 

Still thou wilt have a wife, aud father heirs; 

(The product of concurring theatres :) 

Perhaps a fencer did thy brows adorn, 

And a young sword-maii to tby lands is bom. 

Thus Hippia loath’d her old Patrician lord, 

And left him for a brother of the sword : 

To wondeiing Pharos ’ with her love she fled. 

To show one monster more than AfriC bred : 
Forgetting house aud husband, left behind 
Ev’n children too ; she sails before the wind ; 

False to ’em all, but constant to her kind. 

But, stranger yet, and harder to conceive. 

She could tlie playhouse and the players leave. 
Born of rich parentage, and nicely bred. 

She lodg’d on down, and in a damask bed ; 

Yet daring now the dangers of the deep. 

On -a hard mattress is content to sleep. 

Ere this, ’tis true, she did her feme expose : 

But that, great ladies with great ease can lose. 

The tender nymph could the rude ocean bear ; 

So much her lust was stronger tlian her fear : 

But had some honest cause her passage press’d, 
The smallest hardship had disturb'd her breast ; 
Each inconvenience makes their virtue cold ; 

But womankind, in ills, is ever bold. 

Were she to follow her own lord to sea. 

What doubts or scruples would she raise to stay ? 

7 She fled to Egypt ; which wondered at the enormity of her 
crime. 
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Her stomach sick, and her head giddy grows ; 

The tar and pitch are nanseons to he r nose. 

But in love’s voyage nothing can offend ; 

Women are never sea-sick with a friend. 

Amidst the crew, she walks upon the board ; 

She cats, she drinks, she handles every cord : 

.\nd if siie spews — ’tis thinking of her lord. 

Now ask, for whom her friends and fame she lost? 
What youtli, what beauty,couId the’ adulterer boast ? 
What was the face, for which she could sustain 
To be call’d mistress to so base a man ? 

The gallant, of his days had known the best : 'i 

Deep scars were seen indented on bis breast ; f 
And all bis batter’d limbs requir'd their needful C 
rest. ? 

A promontory wen, with grisly grace, 
fiitood Iiigh upon the handle of his face : 

His blear eyes ran in gutters to his chin ; 

His beard was stubble, and his cheeks were thin. 
But ’twas his fencing did her fancy move : 

Tis arms and blood and cmelty they love. 

But should he quit his trade, and sheatli his sword, 
Her lover would begin to be her lord. 

This was a private crime ; but you shall hear 
What fruits the sacred brows of monarchs bear. 
The good old sluggard but began to snore, 

When from his side up rose the’ imperial whore 
She who prefer’d the pleasures of the night 
To pomps, that are but impotent delight : 

Strode from the palace, with an eager pace. 

To cope with a more masculine embrace : 

• He tells the fanioni story of MessaUoa, wife to the emperor 
Claadiui. 
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Muffled she inarch'd, like Juno in a cloud. 

Of all her train but one poor wench allow’d; 
One whom in secret service she could trust; 
The rival and companion of her lust. 

To the known brothel-house she takes her way ; 
And for a nasty room gives double pay ; * 

That room in which the rankest harlot lay. J 
Prepar'd for fight, expectingly she lies, 

Witli heaving breasts and with desiring eyes ; 
Still as oue drops, another takes his place. 

And, baffled still, succeeds to like disgrace. 

-At length, when friendly darkness is expir’d. 
And every strumpet from her cell retir’d. 

She lags behind, and lingering at the gate. 

With a repining sigh submits to fate : 

All filth without, and all a fire within. 

Tir’d with the toil, unsated with the sin. 

Old Caesar's bed the modest matron seeks ; 

The steam of lamps still hanging on her cheeks. 
In ropy smut : thus foul, and thus bedight, 

She brings him back the product of the night. 

Now should I sing what poisons tliey provide. 
With all their trumpery of charms beside; 

And all their arts of death : it would be known 
Lust is the smallest sin the sex can own. 


Caesinia still, they say, is guiltless found 
Of every vice, by her own lord renown’d : 


And well she may, she brought ten thousand pound. 
She brought him wherewithal to be call’d chaste 


His tongue is tied in golden fetters fast : 

He sighs, adores, and courts her every hour ; 
Who would not do as much for such a dower ? 



7 


She writes love-letters to the youtli in grace ; ' 
Nay, tips tlie wink before the cuckold’s face; 
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And might do more : her portion makes it good ; 
Wealth 9 has the privilege of widovtrhood. 

Tliese truths with his example you disprove, 
Who with his wife is monstrously in love : 

But know him better ; for I heard him swear, 

’Tis not that she’s his wife, but that she’s fair. 

Let her but have three wrinkles in her face. 

Let her eyes lessen, and her skin unbrace. 

Soon you will hear the saucy steward say. 

Pack up with all your trinkets, and away ; 

You grow offensive both at bed and board : 

Your betters must be had to please my lord. 

Meantime she’s absolute upon the throne ; 

And knowing time is precious, loses none : 

She must liave flocks of sheep, with wool more fine 
Than silk, and vineyards of the noblest wine : 
Whole droves of pages for her train she craves ; 
And sweeps the prisons for attending slaves. 

In short, whatever in her eyes can come. 

Or others have abroad, she wants at home. 

When winter shuts the seas, and fleecy snows 
Make houses white, she to tlie merchant goes ; 
Rich crystals of the rock she takes up there. 
Huge agate vases, and old China ware : 

Then Berenice’s ring her finger proves. 

More precious made by her incestuous loves: 

And infamously dear: a brotlier's bribe, 

Ev’n God's anointed, and of Judah's tribe; 


9 ' Wealth has the privilege,’ &c. II is meaning is, (hat a 
wife who brings a large dowry may do what she please., and 
lias all the privileges of a widow. 

A ring of great price, which Herod Agrippa gave to his 
sister Berenice. He W'as the king of the Jews, bat tributary 
TO the Romans. 
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Where barefoot they approach the sacred shrine, 
And tliink it only sin to feed on swine. 

But is none worthy to be made a wife "i 

In all this town ? Suppose her free from strife, > 
Rich, fair, and fruitful, of unbleniish’d life ; j 
Chaste as the Sabines, whose prevailing charms 
Dismiss'd their husbands, and their, brother’s 
arms : 

Grant her, besides, of noble blood that ran 
In ancient veins ere heraldry began : 

Suppose all these, and take a poet's word, 

A black swan is not half so rare a bird. 

A wife, so hung witli virtues, such a freight. 

What mortal shoulders could support tlie weight | 
Some country-girl, scarce to a curtsey bred. 
Would I much rather than Cornelia wed : 

If supercilious, haughty, proud, and vain. 

She brought her father's triumphs in her train. 
Away with all your Carthaginian state, ^ 

Let vanquish’d Hannibal without-doors wait, > 
Too burly and too big, to pass my narrow gate. ) 

‘ O Pzean !’ cries Amphion, * bend thy bow ) 
Against my wife, and let my children go ;’ r 
But sullen Paean shoots at sons and motliers too. f 
His Niobe and all his boys be lost; 

Ev'n her, who did her numerous offspring boast. 


" Corncll.1, motlivr lo the Gracchi, of the family of the Cor- 
nell!; from whence Scipio the African was detcenrted, who 
triumpheil over Hannibal. 

I* He alludes to tile known fable of ‘Niobe in Ovid. Ain- 
phlon was her husband : Paan is Apollo, who with hi* arrows 
killed her children, because she boasted that she was more fruit- 
ful firm Laioiia, Apollo’s nioiher. 
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As fair and fruitful as the sow that carried 
The thirty pigs at one large litter farrow’d'^. 

What beauty or what chastity can bear 
So great a price, if stately- and severe 
She still insults, and you must still adore ? 

Grant that the honey’s much, the gall is more. 
Upbraided with the virtues she displays, 

Scv( n hours in twelve, you loath the wifeyoupraise: 
Some faults, though small, intolerable grow j 
For what so nauseous and affected too. 

As those that think they due perfection want. 

Who have not learnt to lisp tlie Grecian cant ''*? 

Ill Greece, their whole accomplishments they seek ; 
Their fashion, breeding, language, must be Greek : 
But raw, in all that does to Rome belong. 

They scorn to cultivate tlieir mothcr<tongue. 

In Greek they flatter, all their feam they speak, 
Tell all their secrets ; nay, they scold in Greek : 
Ev’n in the feat of love, they use that tongue. 
Such affectations may become the young ; 
liut thou, old hag, of threescore years and three, 

Is showing of thy parts in Greek for tliec ? 

Zur}‘ Kocl 4/vxu' ! all those tender words 
The momentary trembling bliss affords ; 

The kind soft murmurs of the private sheets 
Are bawdy ; while thou speak’st in public streets. 
Those words have Angers; and their force is such, 
I1iey raise the dead, and mount him with a touch:: 
But all provocatives from thee are vain ; 

No blandishment tlie slacken'd uerve can strain. 


'3 He alludes to the white sow in Virgil, who farrowed 
thirty pigs. 

*4 Women that learnt Greek, as ours speak Fi ench; 
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If then thy lawful spouse thou canst not love. 
What reason should tliy mind to marriage move ? 
"Why all the charges of the nuptial feast, 

Wine and desserts, and sweetmeats to digest 
The’ endowing gold that buys the dear delight, 
Given for their first, and only happy night ? 

If thou art thus uxoriously inclin’d. 

To bear thy bondage with a willing mind. 

Prepare thy neck, and put it in the yoke ; 

But for no mercy from thy woman look. 

For though, perhaps, she loves with equal fires. 

To absolute dominion she aspires ; 

Joys in the spoils, and triumphs o’er tliy purse ; 
The better husband makes the wife the worse. 
Nothing is thine to give, or sell, or buy, i 

All offices of ancient friendship die ; C 

Nor hast thou leave to make a legacy. ) 

By thy imperious wife thou art bereft 
A privilege, to pimps and panders left; 

Thy testament’s her will ; where she prefers ^ 
Her ruffians, drudges, and adulterers, > 

Adopting all thy rivals for thy heirs. 3 

Go drag that slave to’death : Your reason why 

Should the poor innocent be doom’d to die ? 

What proofs ? for, when man’s life is in debate. 
The judge can ne'er too long deliberate. 

^ Call’st thou that slave a man the wife replies, 
* Prov’d or unprov’d the crune, the villain dies. 


I 


1 $ All the Romans, even the most inferior, and most infa* 
•nous sort of them, had the power of making wills. 

16 ‘ Go drag that slave,’ &c. These aie the words of the 
wife. 

17 ‘ Your reason \vhy,’&c. The answer of the hnsband. 

‘ Call’st then thst slave a man?’ Th^ wife again. 
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1 have the soverei^ power to save or kill ; 

And give no otlier reason but my wilt’ [change, 
Thus the she-tyrant reigns, till, pleas’d with 
Her wild affections to new empires range: 
Another sulyect-hosband she desires ; 

Divorc’d from him, she to the first retires ; 

While the last wedding^feast is scarcely o’er, 

And garlands hang yet green upon the door. 

So still the reckoning rises ; and appears 
In total sum, eight husbands in five years. 

The title for a tombstone might be fit ; 

But that it would too commonly be writ. 

Her mother living, hope no quiet day ; ^ 

She sharpens her, instructs her how to flay v 
Her husband bare, and then divider tiie prey. ) 
She takes love-letters witii a crafty smile, 

And, in her daughter’s answer, mends tlie style. 

In vain the husband sets his watchful spies ; 

She cheats tlieir cunning, or she bribes their eyes. 
Tlie doctor's call’d ; the daughter, taught the trick, 
Pretends to faint ; and in full health is sick. 

The panting stallion, at the closet-door. 

Hears the consult, and wishes it were o’er. 

Can’st thou in reason hope, a bawd so known. 
Should teach her other manners than her own i 
Her interest is in all the* advice she gives : 

*118 on the daughter’s rents the mother lives. 

No cause is tried at the litigious bar. 

But women plaintifl's or defendants are. 

They form tlie process, all the briefs they write; ) 
The topics furnish, and the pleas indite; > 

And teach the toothless lawyer how to bite. 3 
They turn viragos too; the wrestler’s toil 
They try, and smear their naked limbs with oil : 
VOL. I. o 
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Against the post their wicker shields they crush,- 
Flourish the sword, and at the flastron push. 

Of every exercise the mannish crew 
Fulfils the parts, and oft excels us too ; 

Prepar'd not only in feign’d fights t’engage/ 

6ut rout the gladiators on the stage. 

What sense of shame in such a breast can lie, 
Inur’d to arms, and her own sex to fly ? 

Yet to be wholly man she would^disclaim ; 

To quit her tenfold pleasure at the game, > 
For frothy praises and an empty name. j 

Oh, what a decent sight ’tis to behold 
All thy wife’s magazine by auction sold ! 

The belt, the crested plume, the several suits' 

Of armour, and tlic Spanish leather boots ! 

Yet these are they, that cannot bear the heat* 

Of figur’d silks, and under sarcenet sweat. 

Behold tlie strutting Amazonian whore, 

She stands in guard with her riglit foot before; 
Her coats tack’d up ; and all her motions just. 
She stamps, and then cries hah! at every thrust ;- 
But laugh to see her, tir’d with many a bout, 

C3all for the pot^ and like a man p— out. 

The ghosts of ancient Romans, should they rise^- 
Wou’d grin to sec their daughters play a prize. 
Besides^ what endless brawls by w ives are bred ; 
The eurtain-lectnnr makes a mournful bed. 

Then, when she has thee sure witliin the sheets, 
Her cry begins, and the whole day repeats. 
Conscious of crimes herself, she teases first : 

Thy servants arc accus’d; thy whore is curs'd; 
She acts the jealous, and at will she cries : 

For womens’ tears are but the sweat of eyear 
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Poor cackold-fool, thou think'st that love sincere^ 
And suok’st between her lips the falling tear : 

Bat search her cabinet, and thou sbalt find 
Each tiller there with love^pistles lin’d. 

Suppose her taken in a elose embrace, 1 

This you would think so manifest a case, ^ 

No rhetoric could defend, no impudence outface : 9 
And yet ev’n tlien she cries, the marriage-vow 
A mental reservation must allow ; 

And there’s a silent bargain still implied, i 
The parties should be pleas’d on either side : C 

And both may for their private needs provide. ) 
Though men yourselves, and women us you call, 
Vet Homo is a common name for all. 

There’s nothing bolder than a woman caught; 
Guilt gives ’em courage to maintain their fault. 
You ask from whence proceed these monstrous 
crimes ? 

Once poor, and therefore chaste, in former times. 
Our matrons were : no luxury found room 
In low-roord houses, and bare walls of loom; 
rt'heir bands with labour harden’d while 'twas light, 
And fhigal sleep supplied the quiet night; 

While pinch’d with want, their hunger held ’em 
straight ; 

When Hannibal ’’ was hovering at the gate: 

But wanton now and lolling at our ease. 

We suffer all the* inveterate ills of peace. 

And wasteful riot ; whose destructive charms [arras. 
Revenge the vanquish’d world, of our victorious 
No crime, no lustful postures are unknown; 

Since poverty, our guardian god, is gone : 

19 A fainuDs Carthaginiao captain, who waa upon tbc point 
of conquering the Romani. 
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Pride, lazioess, and all luxnrious arts, 

Pour like a deluge in, from foreign parts : 

Since gold ol»cene, and silver fband the way, i 
Strange fashions with strange bullion to convey, > 
And our plain simple manners to betray. J 

What care our dmnken dames to whom they 
spread ? 

Wine no distinction makes of tail or head ; 

Who, lev^dly dancing at a midnight ball. 

For hot eringoes and fet oysters call : 

Full brimmers to their fuddled noses thrust ; 
Brimmers, the last provocatives of lust. 

When vapours to their swimming brains advance, 
And double tapers on the tables dance. 

Now think what bawdy dialogues they have, 
What TuUia talks to her confiding slave, 

At Modesty’s old statue-; when by night 
They make a stand, and from their litters light ; 
The good man early to the levee goes, 

And treads the nasty paddle of his sponse. 

The secrets of tlie godiless“ nam’d the Good, 
Are ev’n by boys and barbers understood : 

Where the rank matrons, dancing to the pipe, 

Gig with their bums, and are for action ripe ; 

With music rais’d, they spread abroad their hair ; 
And toss their heads like an enamour’d mare : 
Laufella lays her garland by, and proves 
The mimic letebery of manly loves. 

Rank’d with the lady the cheap sinner lies ; 

For here not blood, but virtue, gives the priae. 
Nothing is feign’d in this venereal strife ; 

’Tis downright lust, and acted to the life ; 


ao ‘ Tlic Good Oodiless.’ At whose feasts ao men were to Ik 
present. 
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So full, so fierce, so vig’rous, and so strong, 

That, looking on, would make old Nestor^‘ young. 
Impatient of delay, a general sound, ) 

An universal groan of lust goes round ; V 

For then, and only then, the sex sincere is found. 3 
Now is the time of action ; now begin. 

They cry, and let the lusty lovers in. 

The whoresons are asleep ; then bring the slaves, 
And watermen, a race of strong-back’d knaves. 

I wish, at least, our sacred rites were free 
From those pollutions of obscenity : 

But ’tis well known what singer how disguis’d, 
A lewd audacious action enterpris’d ; 

Into the Fair, with women mix’d, he went, 

Arm’d with a huge two-handed instrument ; 

A grateful present to those holy choirs. 

Where the mouse, guilty of his sex, retires; 

And ev’n male-pictures modestly are veil'd; 

Yet no profaneness in that age prevail'd; 

No scoffers at religious rites arc found ; 

Though now at every altar they abound. 

I hear your cautious counsel ; you would say, 
Keep close your women under lock and key : 

But, who shall keep those keepers? Women, nnrskl 
In craft ; begin with those, and bribe them first. 
The sex is turn’d all whore; tliey love the game : 
And mistresses and maids are both the same. 

The poor Ogulnia, on the poet’s day, 

Will borrow clothes and chair, to see the play : 

zi Uestor. Who lived three hniidred years. 

Zi He alludes to (he story of P. Cludins, who, disgoised in 
the habit of a sioKing woman, went into the honse of Csesar, 
where the feast of the Good Goddess was celebrated, to fltid an 
ppportnniiy with Ctesar’s wife Pumpeia. >. 
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She, who before had mortgag’d her estate ; 

And pawn’d tlie last remaining piece of plate. 

Some are reduc’d their utmost shifts to try : 

But women have no shame of poverty. 

They live beyond their stint ; as if their store 
The more exhausted, would encrease the more ; 
Some men, instructed by the labouring ant, 

Provide against the’ extremities of want ; 

But womankind, that never knows a mean, 

Down to the dregs their sinking fortune drain : 
Hourly they give, and spend, and waste, and wear; 
And think no pleasure can be bought too dear. 

There are who in soft eunuchs place their bliss ; 
To shun the scrubbing of a bearded kiss ; 

And ’scape abortion ; but their solid joy 
Js when the Page already past a boy. 

Is capon’d late ; and to the gelder shown. 

With his two-pounders to perfection grown. 

When all the navel-string could give, appears ; 

All but the beard; and that’s the barber’s loss, not 
Seen from afar, and famous for his ware, [theirs. 
He stmts into the bath, among the fair : 

The’ admiring crew to their devotions fall : 

And, kneeling, on their new Priapus ^ call. 

Kerv’d for his lady^s use, he with her lies ; 

And let him drudge for her if thou art wise, 
Rather than trast him with tliy favourite boy ; 

He proffers death, in proffering to enjoy. 

If songs they love, the singer’s voice they force 
Beyond his compass till his quail-pipe’s hoarse : 

2} He taxes wdmen with their loving eannehs, who can get 
«io cfaildreo ; but adds, that they only love such eonnefas as are 
gelded when they arc already at the age of manhood. 

The god of lust. 
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Mis lute and lyre with their embrace is worn ; 

With knots they trim it, and with gems adorn t 
Run over all the strings, and kiss the case ; 

And make love to it, in the master’s place* 

A certain lady once of high degree, 

To Janas vow’d, and Vesta’s deity, 

That Pollio might, in singing, win the prize; 
Pollio, the dear, the darling of her eyes : [done 

She pray’d, and brib’d; wliat could she more have 
For a sick husband, or an only son i 
With her face veil’d, and heaving up her hands. 

The shameless suppliant at the altar stands; 

The forms of prayer she solemnly pursues ; 

And, pale with fear, the ofFerM entrails views. 
Answer, ye powers ; for, if yon heard her vow,. 
Your godships, sure, had little else to do. 

This is not all: for actors “ they implore ; 

An impudence not known to Heaven before. 

The’ Aruspex tir’d with this religious rout,. 

Is forc’d to stand so long, he gets the gout. 

But suffer not thy wife abroad to roam ; 

If she loves singing, let her sing at home. 

Not strut-in streets, with Amazonian pace ; 

For that’s to cuckold tlvee -before thy face. 

Their endless itch of news comes next in play ^ 
They vent their own, and hear, what others say. 
Know what in Thrace or what in France is done; 
The’ intrigues betwixt the stepdame and the son* 
Tell who loves who, what favours some partake ; 
And who is jilted for another’s .sake ; 

»5 A f«nions ringing boy. 

»6 That sui h an actor whom they love might win the prize. 
He who inspects the entraiis of the sacrifice, anti fn>nf: 
/hence foretell the sunocUy. 
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What pregnant widow in what month was made ; 
How oft she did, and doing wbat she said. > 

She first beholds the raging comet rise ; 

Knows whom it threatens, and what lands destroys : 
Still for the newest news she lies in wait; 

And takes reports Just entering at the gate. 
Wrecks, floods, and fires ; whatever she can meet. 
She spreads ; and is the Fame of every street. 

This is a grievance ; but the next is worse ; 

A very judgment, and her neighbour’s curse ; 

For, if their barking dog disturb her ease, 

No prayer can bind her, no excuse appease. 

The unmanner'd malefactor is arraign’d ; 

But first the master, who the cur maintain’d. 

Must feel the scourge. By night she leaves her bed. 
By night her bathing equipage is led, 

That marching armies a less noise create ; 

She moves in tumult, and she sweats in state. 
Meanwhile her guests their appetites must keep, 
Some gape for hunger, and some gasp for sleep. 

At length she comes, all flush’d; but ere she sup, 
Swallows a swinging preparation-cup ; 

And then to clear her stomach spews it up. 

The deluge-vomit ail the floor o’erflows. 

And the sour savour nauseates every nose. 

She drinks again ; again she spews a lake ; 

Her wretched husband sees, and dares not speak : 
But mutters many a curse against his wife ; 

And damns himself for choosing such a life. 

Hut of all plagues, the greatest is untold ; 

The book-learn’d wife in Greek and Latin bold : 
The critic-dame, who at her table sits ; 

Homer and Virgil quotes, and weighs their wits> 

And pities Dido’s agonizing fits. 
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Site has so far the* ascendant of the board. 

Tile prating pedant puts not in one word : 

The man of law is nonplust in his suit ; 

Nay, every other female tongue is mute. 
Hammers, and beating anvils, you would swear. 
And Vulcan with his whole militia there. 
Tabors and trumpets cease for she alone 
Is able to ledeeni the labouring moon. 

Ev’n wit’s a burden, when it talks too long : 

But she who has no continence of tongue. 

Should walk in breeches, and should wear a beard. 
And mix among the philosopliic herd. 

0 what a midnight curse has he, whose side 
Is pester’d with a mood and figure bride ! 

Let mine, ye gods ! (if such must be my fate) 

No logic learn, nor history translate; 

But ratlier be a quiet, humble fool : 

1 bate a wife to whom I go to school. 

Who climbs the grammar-tree, distinctly knows 
Where noun, and verb, and participle grows ; 
Corrects her country Hieighbour ; and, a-bed, 

For breaking Priscian’s^', breaks her husband’s 
The gawdy gossip, when she's set agog, [bead. 
In jewels dress’d, and at each ear a bob, 

Goes flaunting out ; and, in her trim of pride, 
Thinks all she says or dues is justified. 

When poor she’s scarce a tolerable evil ; 

But rich and fine, a wife's a very devil. 

28 The god nf smitbs. 

29 The ancients thongbt that with soch soands they could 
bring the mouu out of her eclipse. 

30 A woman who has learned logic. 

31 A woman grammarian, who corrects her husband for 
speaking false Latin, which is called breaking Priscian’s head. 
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She duly, once a month, renews licr face ; 
Meantime, it lies in dawb, and hid in grease : 
Tliose are the hasband’s nights ; she craves her due, 
He takes fat kisses, and is stuck with glue. 

But to the lov’d adulterer when she steers. 

Fresh from the bath, in brightness she appears ; 

For him the rich Arabia sweats her guinj ^ 
And precious oils from distant Indies come : > 

How haggardly soe’er she looke at home. j 

The’ eclipse then vanishes; and all her face . 

Is open’d, and restor’d to every grace. 

The crust remov’d, her cheeks, as smooth as silk. 
Are polish’d with a wash of asses’ milk ; 

And should she to the furthest north be sent^ 

A train of these attend her banishment. 

But hadst thou seen her plaster’d up before, 

’Fwas so unlike a face, it seem’d a sore. 

’Tis worth our while to know what all the day 
They do, and how they pass their time away ; 

For, if o’er night the husband has been slack, "i 
Or counterfdted sleep, and turn’d his back ; > 

Next day, be sure, the servants go to wrack. 3 
The chamber-maid and dresser are call’d whores ; 
The page is strip’d, and beaten out of doors : 

The whole house suffers for the master’s crime ; 
And he himself is warn’d, to wake another time. 

She hires tormentors by the year; she treats 
Her visitors, and talks; but still she beats : 

Beats while she paints her face, surveys her gown. 
Casts up the day’s account, aud still beats on. 
Tir’d out, at length, with an outrageous tone, 

IShc bids ’em in the devil’s name be gone. 


A trai9 of these.* That is, of ^e.aweSk 
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Compar’d with such a proud, insulting dame, 

Sicilian tyrants may renounce their iwme. 

For, if she hastes abroad to take the air, 

Or goes to Isis’ church (the bawdyhouseof pray’r), 
She hurries all her handmaids to the task ; 

Her head, alone, will twenty dressers ask. 

Psecas, the chief, with breast and shoulders bare, 
Trembling, considers every sacred hair ; 

If any straggler from his rank be found, 

A pinch must, for the mortal sin, compound. 

Psecas is not in fault : but in the glass 
'riie dame’s otFended at her own ill face. 

The maid is banish’d ; and another girl. 

More dextrous, manages the comb and curl; 

The rest are summon’d ou a point so nice ; 

And first, the grave old woman gives advice. 

The next is call’d, and so tlie torn goes round, 

As each for age, or wisdom, is renown’d : 

Such counsel, such deliberate care they take, 

As if her life and honour lay at stake : 

With curls on curls, they build her head before, 
And mount it with a formidable tow’r. 

A giantess she seems ; but look behind. 

And then she dwindles to the pigmy kiiid. 
Duckdegg’d, short-waisted, such a dwarf she is. 
That she must rise on tiptoes for a kiss. 

Meanwhile her husband’s whole estate is spent . 
He may go bare, while she receives his rent. 

She minds him not ; she lives not as a wife, 

3ut like a bawling neighbour, full of strife : 

3j Sicilian tyrant* arc grown to a proverb in Latin, for 
their high, which we call a tower, 

• an an^iicnt way amongst the Eomana, 
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Near lum, in this alone, that she extends 
Her hate to all his servants and his friends. 

Beilona’s priests, an eunuch at titeir head. 

About the streets a mad procession lead ; 

The venerable gelding large, and high, 
O’erlooks the herd of his inferior fry. 

His awkward clergymen about him prance ; 

And beat the timbrels to their mystic dance. 
Guiltless of testicles, they tear their throats. 

And squeak, in treble, their unmanly notes. 
Meanwhile bis cheeks tlie mitred prophet swells, 
Aud dire presages of the year foretels. 

Unless with^eggs (his priestly hire) they haste 
To expiate, and avert, the’ autumnal blast ; 

And add beside a murrey-colour’d vest, 

Which, in their places, may receive tlie pest : 

And, tiurown into tlie flood, tlieir crimes may bear, 
To purge the’ unlucky omens of tlie year. 

The’ astonisird matrons pay before the rest : 

That sex is still obnoxious to the priest 
'llirough you they beat,aod plunge into tlie stream. 
If so the god has warn’d ’em in a dream. 

Weak in tiieir limbs, hut in devotion strong, ^ 
On their bare hands and feet tlicy crawl along V 
A wliole field’s length, the laughter of the throng. 3 
Should lo (lo’s priest I mean) command 
A pilgrimage to Merbe’s burning sand, 

Through deserts tliey would seek the secret spring ; 
A holy water for lustration bring. 

}5 Bellona’s priests were a sort of fortune-tellers, and the 
btgb-priest an eonucb. 

36 ' And add beside,’ See. A garment was given to the 
priest, which he threw into the river; and that, they thought, 
bore all the sins of the people, which were drowned with it. 
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Uow can they pay their priests too roncii respect. 
Who trade with heaven, and earthly gains neglect I 
With him doraestie gods discourse by night : 

By day, attended by his choir in white. 

The bald-pate tribe runs madding through the street, 
And smile to see with how much ease they cheat. 
The ghostly sire forgives the wife’s delights, 

Who sins, through frailty, on forbidden nights ; 
And tempts her husband in the holy time. 

When* carnal pleasure is a mortal crime. 

The sweating image shakes his head, but he 
With mumbled prayers atones tlie deity. 

The pious priesthood the iat goose receive, 

And they once brib’d, tiie godhead must forgive. 

No sooner these remove ; but full of fear, 

A gipsy Jewess whispers in your ear. 

And begs an alms : an high-priest’s daug^iter she, 1 
Vers’d in their Talmud, and divinity, > 

And prophesies beneath a shady tree. 3 

Her goods a basket, and old hay her bedt, 

She strolls, and telling fortunes, gains her bread : 
Farthings, and some small monies, arc her fees ; 
Yet she interprets all your dreams for tliese. 
Foretells the’ estate, when the rich uncle dies, 
And sees a sweetheart in the sacrifice. 

Such toys, a pigeon’s entrails can disclose ; 

Which yet th’ Arnieniaii Augur far outgoes : 

In dogs, a victim more obscene, he rakes; 

And murder’d infants tor inspection takes: 

For gain bis impious practice he pursues ; 

For gain will his accomplices accuse. 

More credit, yet, is to Chaldeans giv’n ; 
What they forctel is deem’d the voice of Heav’n. 

37 dwldaeani are tlionght to have been tbe astrologer*. 
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Tbeir answers, as from Haminon’s altaf, come } 
Since now the Delphian oracles are dumb^ 

And mankind, ignorant of future fate, 

Believes what fond astrologers relate^ 

Of these the most in vogue is he, who, sent 
Beyond seas, is return’d from banishment, 

His art who to aspiring Otho sold ; 

And sure succession to the crown foretold, 

For his esteem is in his exile plac’d ; 

The more believ’d, the more he was disgrac'd. 

No astrologic wizard honour gains, 

Wlio has not oft been banish’d, or in chains. 

He gets renown, who, to tlie halter near. 

But narrowly escapes, and buys it dear. 

From him your wife inquires tiie planets’ will; 
When the black jaundice siiali her mother killf 
Her sister’s and her uncle’s end would know : 

But, first, consults his art, — when you shall go? 
And, what’s the. greatest gift that heaven can give. 
If, after her, the’ adulterer shall live? 

.She neiUier knows, nor cares to know the rest; 

If Mars and Saturn shall the world infest : 

Or Jove and Venus, with their friendly rays. 

Will interpose,- and biing us better days. 

Beware the woman too, and shun her sight. 

Who in these studies does herself delight ; 

By whom a greasy almanac is borne, 

With often handling, like chard amber worn. 

Not now consulting, but consulted, she 
Of the twelve houses, and their lords, is free. 

j8 Otho succeeded Galba in the empire ; which was foretotd 
him by an asiroioger. 

J 9 Mars and Saturn are the two aafortaiwle planeU; Jupl-' 
ter and Veuoa the two fortuBate. 
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She, if the scheme a fatal journey sliow, 

Stays safe at home, but lets her husband go. 

If but a mile she travel out of town, 

The planetary hon^ must6rst be known,- 
4nd Incky moment ; if her eye bat akes 
Or itches, its dcciimbiture she takes ; 

No nourishment receives in her disease, 

Bnt what the stare and Ptolomy shall please. 
The middle sort, who have not much to spare, ) 
To Chiromancers’ cheaper art repair, [fair. > 
Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines more ) 
But the rich matron, who has more to give. 

Her answers from the Bracbman^' will receive: 
Skill’d in the glebe and sphere, be gravely stands, 
And, with bis compass^- measures seas and lands^ 
The poorest of the sex have stilt an hch 
To know their fortunes, equal to the rich : 

The dairy-maid inquires, if she shall take 
The trusty tailor and the cook forsake. 

Yet Hiese, though poor, the pain of child-bed bear , 
And, without nurses, their own infants rear : 

You seldom hear of tiie rich mantle, spread 
For the babe, bom in the great lady’s bed. 

Such is the pow’r of herbs ; Such arts they use 
To make them barren, or their fmit to lose. 

But thou, whatever slops she will have bought,* - 
Be thankful, and supply the deadly draught : 

Help her to make man-slaughter; let her blced,^> 
And never want for Savin at her need. 


40 Ptolemy, « famons astrologer, an Egyptian. 

I The Bracbmans are Inrlinn philosophers, who rentain-ftf 
this day; and hold, after Pythagoras, the translation of sotils 
froni one body to another. 
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For, if she holds till her nine months be roo^ 

Tboa roay’st be ihtlier to an ^thiop's son •, 

A boy, who, ready gotten to tliy hands, 

By law is to inherit all thy lands : 

One of that hue, that should he cross the way. 

His omen would discolour all the day. 

1 pass the foundling by, a race unknown, 

At doors expos’d, whom matrons make their own : 
And into noble families advance 
A nameless issue^he blind work of chance. 
Indulgent fortune aoes her care employ. 

And, smiling, broods upon tlie naked boy : 

Her garment spreads, and laps him in the fold, 
And covers witli her wings from nightly cold j 
Gives him her blessing; puts him in a way ; 

Sets up the farce, and laughs at her own play. 

Him she promotes ; she favours him alone, 

And makes provision for him as her own. 

The craving wife, the force of magic tries, 

And philters jfor the’ unable husband buys: 

The potion works not on the part design'd ; 

But turns his brains, and stupifies his mind. 

The sotted moon-calf gapes, and staring on. 

Sees hb own business by another done : 

A long oblivion, a benumbing frost, 

Constrains bis head ; and yesterday is lost : 

Some nimbler juice would make him foam and rave, 
Like that Csesonia^ to her Cains gave: 


42 His meming is, help her to any kind of siops, which may 
cause her to miscarry; for fear she may be brought to-bed of a 
blackamoor, which thou, being her husband, art bound to fa- 
ther ; and that b^istard may, by law, inherit thy estate. 

43 Tiie Romans thought it ominous to see a blackamoor in 
the morning, if be were the first man they met. 

44 Caesonia, wife to Cains Caligula, the great tyrant. It is 
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Who, plucking from the forehead of the foal 
His mother’s love, infus’d it in the bowl : 

The boiling blood ran hissing in his veins, 

Till the mad vapour mounted to his brains. 

The Thunderer was not half so much on fire, 
When Juno’s girdle kindled his desire. 

What woman will not use the poisoning trade, 
When Caesar’s wife the precedent has made? 

I^et Agnppina’s^® mushroom be forgot, 

Given to a slavering, old, unnseful sot ; . 

That only clos’d the driveling dotard’s eyes. 

And sent his godhead downward to the skies. 

But this fierce potion calls for fire and sword ; 

Nor spares the common, when it strikes the lord. 
So many mischiefs were in one combin'd 
So much one single poisoner cost mankind. 

If stepdames seek their sons-in*Iaw to kill, 

*Tis venial trespass ; let them have, their will : 

But let the child, entrusted to tlie care 
Of his own mother, of her bread beware: 

Beware the food she reaches with her hand ^ 

The morsel is intended for thy land. 

Thy tutor be thy taster, ere tliou eat ; 

There’s poison in thy drink and in tliy meah 

Mid she gave him a love-potioQ, which, flying np into his heady 
distracted him, and was the uccasioa of his comniiitiug so 
many acts of cruelty. 

45 The story is in Homer; where Jnno borrowed (be girdic 
of Venns, called Cestos, to make Jupiter in love with her, 
while the Grecians and Trojans were fighting, that he might 
not help the latter. 

46 Agrippina was the mother of the tyrant Hero, who poi> 
toned her hosband Clandiiis, that Nero might succeed, who was 
her son, and not BritaniUcos, who was the son of Claudius 
by a former wife. 

I. P 
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You think this f«ign'd ; the satire in a rage 
Struts in tlie buskins of ^e tragic stage, 

Forgets his business is to laugh and bite ; 

And will of deaths and dire revenges write. 

Would it were all a feble that yon reed ; 

But Drymon’s wife pleads goHty to the deed. 
Aye, (she confireses) in the fact was caught, 

Two sons dispatching at one deadly drauglit. 

What two ! Two sons r thou viper, in one day f 
* Yes, seven,’ she cries, ‘ if seven were in my way.* 
Medea’s^ legend is no more a He; 

One age adds credit to antiquity. 

Great ills, we grant, in former times did reign, 
And murders then were done ; but not for gain. 
Less admiration to great crimes is due, 

Which they through wrath, or throu^i revenge,, 
pursue. 

For, weak of reason, impotent of will^ 

The sex is hurried headlong into HI : 

And, like a cliff from its foundation tom 
By raging earthquakes, into seas is borne. 

But those are ^nds, who crimes from thought 
begin ; 

And, cool in mischief, meditate ttie ski. 

They read the' example of a pious wife. 
Redeeming, with her own, her husband's life ; 

Yet, if the laws did that exchange afford, 

Wo^d save their lap>dog sooner than their iertk 


47 Tbe widow of Drymon pobooed her sons, that she niigiir 
•acce«d to their estate. This was done either in Ute poct'a 
time, or just before it. 

48 Medea, oat of revenge to Jason, who had forsaken her, 
killed the children which site bad by him. 
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Where’er you walk, the Belides *9 you meet} 
And Clytemnestras grow in every street : 
But here’s the difference ; Agamemnon’s wife 
Was a gross butcher with a bloody knife : 

But murder, now, is to perfection grown. 

And subtle poisons are employ’d alone : 

Unless some antidote prevents their arts. 

And lines with balsam all the nobler parts; 

In such a case, reserv’d for such a need. 

Rather than fail, the dagger does the deed. 


49 The Betides were fifty sisters, married to fifty yonng men, 
their cousin germans; and killed them all on their wedding- 
night, excepting Hypennnestra, who saved her husband Unas. 

50 Clytemnettra, the wife of Agamemnon; who, in favoinr 
to her adulterer Egysthns, was consenting to bis mnrder. 
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